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» f course, there’s a Reason, 
a Time and Place for 


CHEWING GUM 


Chewing is a basic pleasure enjoyed 
by all ages of people. And, you can give 
delicious Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect assurance that it is 
wholesome and pure. 


pensive Chewing Gum today. Enjoy it 
while around your home—when you read, 
listen to the radio or drive about in the 
car. See how the chewing helps you con- 
centrate as well as add pleasure to your day. 





Chewing Gum helps exercise your teeth 
and keep them clean and attractive. To 
point to other merits, chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and helps satisfy 
between-meal hunger without taking the 











edge off healthy, meal-time appetites. 


People with excellent manners and highly 
regarded by others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness to‘‘when’’ and 
“where’’ they chew Gum as to everything else 
they do. They recognize that there is a time 
and place, just as there is a reason, for en- 


Treat yourself to some delicious, inex- 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 





joying delicious, wholesome Chewing Gum. 
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MAKE YOUR ARTWORK MORE ARTISTIC 
BY USING 


SANFORD'S SPATTER INK 


SPATTER GUN 


A flexible art tool needed in 
every art department. Produces a 
large spatter effect, a mist or a 
spray. 

Price each 


SPATTER INK 


Use with Spatter Gun, lettering 
pen, air brush or paint brush. 
Waterproof, brilliant, transparent 
colors. Decorates any type of ma- 
terial. Bottle fits the Spatter Gun. 
Used in all craft work. 

Colors—Red, Yellow, Blue, Vio- 
let, Green, Light Brown, Dark 


Brown, Orange, Vermilion, In- 
digo Blue, Carmine, Black and 
White. 


$66444—Set of 5 colors (Red, Blue, Green, Violet and Yellow)— 
OIE eateries Bieccote casera eines eceralerpris eeecnsoes sede Sexi OOO 
8664 —1!, oz. bottles, any color—Each ~-....-.-_________________ 10 
GoG2 Pints, SpCCity CONOE—“A: 6 nn eens ne 2.70 
On Set: INN cic titi rccennciedinccanminnee 3.20 





— ORDER NOW FROM — 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


YOUR PASTE 
TROUBLES SOLVED 
WITH SANFORD’S 


SCHOOL PASTE 


MUST Be spreno very HE 
SANFoRD MFG.CO 
Shicace new vORe 





A white, clean paste put up es- 
pecially for school use. Its quality 
is vouched for by Sanford’s and 
fts price makes it the most eco- 
nomical to use. A smooth, soft 
paste. Most popular for school 
work. Always ready to use. Sticks 
almost instantly. 


Packed in Convenient Containers | 
Each 

1 gal., glass jar ...........$1.60 

1 @al., SHONE JSE ois ncn I 

C0 55 

Bi ae | ee 35 

Barge Codes: o.oo kn -10 
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MONTHLY COMMENTS BY SEC. 0. H. PLENZKE 


I‘ WE had the opportunity to address our 

school boards in one big assembly, the 
theme would be how to stop the present exodus 
of teachers and how to encourage more high 


school graduates to go into 


TEACHER SHORTAGE caching. The reason f 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS et On SOF 


viewing with alarm’ at 
this moment is that serious shortage exists in 
certain fields, especially teachers for rural 
schools. On every hand county superintendents 
tell of difficulties, of importations from neigh- 
bor states, of calling former teachers back, and 
of the necessity of issuing special permits to 
teach. According to the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Director of Teacher Train- 
ing of the teachers’ colleges, there will be two 
jobs for every graduate of a rural course next 
year. The ease with which many teachers have 
been lured into more lucrative work goes di- 
rectly back to low salaries. Nor, is it solely a 
matter of pay. The teaching profession needs 
to be made more attractive. — 

Teachers, seeing pay increases generally, look 
wistfully at the outside world as their wages, 
contracted for last spring, are shrinking in 
buying power. Some boards are to be com- 
mended for having made adjustments since 
then, but they are exceptions at most. Then 
there is the docking of wages for absence due 
to illness, criticism for attending institutes and 
conventions or even refusal to permit profes- 
sional improvement through these meetings, 
withholding part of salary until the end of the 
year, imposition of provincial standards, and so 
forth. There is too much of an attitude of pro- 
prietorship on the part of boards. Then, too, 
many boards do not provide adequate supplies 
and equipment. In some instances teachers have 
paid for essential materials out of their own 
pockets. Another practice which grates upon 
any self-respecting person is to be told where to 
spend week-ends, where not to shop, or where 
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to board or room. Some of us have been up 
against most of these harassing situations and 
we know teachers have a case. Finally, there is 
the insecurity of it all, and the way many boards 
keep teachers in unjustified suspense at con- 
tract time. These could easily be corrected by 
adopting a broader point of view. 

This is not an indictment of all school 
boards. Many have a grasp of these things and 
have rectified former administrative faults. On 
the other hand, there are enough boards whose 
failure to deal with teachers on a just and co- 
operative basis has made the latter somewhat 
In suggesting these things to boards 
One has 


restive. 
we do so in a constructive attitude. 
only to analyze them to have to admit that they 
are reasonable. The treatment and working 
conditions should be humanized. Rural boards, 
especially, should be brought to see this and to 
recognize the basic need for making the profes- 
sion more attractive. Only by so doing may we 
hope to attain more stability in the teacher 
market. 


* 


XTENSION of sick leave to teachers has 
been before the Representative Assembly 
upon several occasions. The last Assembly urged 
the WEA to continue with a program of educa- 
tion to make adoption of sick 
leave provisions more general. 
The central office has regularly made surveys 
of the extension of this practice and reported 
its findings to our members. Dissemination of 
these facts has done much to create favorable 
action by boards. A study made a year ago 
showed that two hundred thirty cities and dis- 
tricts maintaining high schools had adopted 
sick leave provisions in some form or other. 
Sixty-three of these included the cumulative 
feature. With very few exceptions, the leave 
with pay could be used in cases of illness or 
death in the immediate family. Most districts 


SICK LEAVE 
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grant five days and fifteen percent of them 
allow ten days. 

While we have no specific data, inquiries 
and stated needs from rural teachers indicate 
that sick leave for rural teachers prevails only 
in isolated instances. One county association 
reports that requests for sick leave have been 
turned down. Opinion is divided regarding 
the feasibility of a mandatory statute requiring 
a minimum allotment of leave account of ill- 
ness. On the other hand, governing boards 
have at times shown surprising receptiveness 
to requests for making adjustments of this sort 
when the facts and needs were set before them. 
Some administrators believe much progress can 
be made in this particular subject. Local asso- 
ciations will be advised of plans agreed upon. 


* 


tone issue of the Journal will conclude the 
committee reports to the Representative As- 
sembly with the exception of the one by 
the Committee on Nominations and Candida- 
cies which was adopted 
and will appear in 
January. 

In order that members may know of the 
work of these groups we urge a reading of 
their reports. We suggest this especially to the 
many new members. The officers are repeat- 
edly asked questions about WEA policy and 
the reports contain the answers to many of 
these inquiries. In an organization of WEA 
size, a considerable part of the work is neces- 
sarily carried on through standing and special 
committees. Members have an opportunity to 
get acquainted with activities by an examination 
of recommendations. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
ASSOCIATION WORK 


* 


6 of the exchange periodicals which 
comes to our desk is the Journal of Edu- 
cation, Oxford, England. The content is very 
interesting when compared with American 
educational journals—not a 
surprising f act considering 
the conditions prevailing. 
The editorials are singularly devoid of topics 
which usually concern us and are clearly and 
sadly indicative of the difficulties of conduct- 
ing schools in bombed and evacuee territory. 


FROM AN ENGLISH 
EXCHANGE 
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The editor welcomes the decision of the 
government to increase by ten percent the grant 
for provision of meals to school children and 
the supply of food from cookery depots; there 
is an appeal to encourage agricultural education 
to enlarge the post-war food supply; the short- 
age of paper and books is seriously interfering 
with school and college work. Problems for 
the education of evacuated children persist. 
Objection is raised to the suggestion that after 
the war military camps be made into boarding- 
schools on the ground that boarding-schools 
can never be true public schools. The desir- 
ability of extending instruction in American 
history is stressed at length. Showing that 
English educators take a realistic view, there is 
a suggestion to re-educate German prisoners so 
that they may understand that there are, after 
all, standards of law, order, and conduct. There 
is dissatisfaction with secondary school exam- 
inations, the main issue being that exclusive re- 
cital of facts and reproduction of book informa- 
tion should give way to questions which elicit 
judgments and decisions. 

The November issue is a Special American 
Number, devoted to Anglo-American co- 
operation. The leading articles enumerate and 
describe books on United States history, our 
educators, and the interchange of ideas. It is 
admitted that the English are woefully weak in 
knowledge of American history and they want 
to correct this. On the other hand, they say, 
“Americans know far more about us; indeed, 
they take a more world-wide view of history 
than probably any other nation.” After read- 
ing the 1938 Report of the President’s Advis- 
ory Committee on Education, the writer of 
another article is of the opinion that “the 
American people have progressed some distance 
along the road to ‘educated democracy’ and that 
American working men and women are notably 
efficient, clean, polite, kindly, health-minded, 
able to enjoy leisure sensibly.” Of our history 
they say that much can be ignored because 
there is so much party squabbling and so many 
changes in the head of the State. One is im- 
pressed by the determination of this educational 
journal to secure more study of American his- 
tory, education, and politics in Britain’s schools. 

Only by inference does one suspect the suf- 
fering and hardship under which teachers and 
pupils carry on. There’s no complaining, no 
bitterness. They prefer not to talk about that. 
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— of maximum efficiency in gov- 
ernment, elimination of waste in public 
spending, weeding out poorly qualified politi- 
cal appointees from public office and removal 
of graft in governmental services and personnel 
administration, as is set forth in the charters 
and articles of incorporation of taxpayer organi- 
zations, has universal appeal. It represents a 
philosophy which teachers publicly and _pri- 
vately endorse and to which they warmly sub- 
scribe. Had there been any reasonable assur- 
ance that the true purpose of taxpayer groups 
was as proclaimed, teachers would have lent 
their most generous support. However, teach- 
ers, at first justifiably cautious in supporting 
new organizations, have, over a period of time, 
become more and more aware that in spite of 
verbalizations in other directions, organized 
taxpayers are interested in just one thing; the 
reduction of taxes to the lowest possible 
level:—not the lowest level consistent with 
good government, nor the lowest level while 
still providing essential governmental services, 
but just plain reduction to the lowest possible 
point, unqualified. 

It is easily apparent why teachers cannot go 
along on this type of program, and the reasons 
are not entirely selfish and personal, as is often 
insinuated. More than any other group teach- 
ers are acquainted with the development of 
public governmental services. History reveals a 
time in the early dawn of civilization when 
there were no taxes, as we know them today. 
Neither were there any governmental services, 
and if one reads the records correctly a taxless 
millenium is a rocky road on which to advance 
civilization. From a period of “every man for 
himself” through the wide span of history, 
people learned to work together to supply in- 
dividual and community services:—to drain 
swamps, dam streams, build roads, bridges, 
community meeting places, churches, schools; 
to board the teacher ’round, etc. As society has 
become more complex, and the employment of 
persons in shops, factories, and offices has 
made direct physical contributions impossible, 
a substitute method has evolved. We now sup- 
port co-operatively by tax payments instead of 
by personal labor the activities and services of 
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government. If history teaches us anything it 
teaches the necessity of extending certain pub- 
lic services to all our people. Without health 
and sanitation, care of the unfortunate, police 
and fire protection, education, etc., democracy 
becomes a farce and the American ideal of rea- 
sonable equality an outlaw. The most feasible 
method of extending governmental services to 
all our people is to do it collectively, through 
taxation. The fact that it usually costs less than 
having each family contract for an identical 
service and pay for it privately is an important 
community consideration. 

If we assume certain governmental services 
are desirable, an unbiased study of tax spending 
demands that some attention be directed to the 
kind and quality of service rendered as well as 
to the cost. Unfortunately, per capita and per 
pupil costs have to date assumed such impor- 
tance that tax reductionists have not been able 
to see around or through them. The field of 
education offers many issues for study for 
organized taxpayers if they have any desire to 
go beyond a superficial statement of per pupil 
and total costs—followed by an eloquent and 
emotional plea for reduced spending. 

Assuming that school costs are to be reduced, 
what are some of the problems? The first 
move, obviously, is to cease erecting new school 
buildings. Steps in that direction have already 
been taken. The latest year for which data are 
available showed a reduction in capital outlay of 
approximately two and one-half million dollars 
from the previous year. Buildings, of course, 
can be delayed, even when badly needed. Com- 
munities can, and often do delay building for 
several years while spending money on repairs 
and make-shift arrangements. However, tax 
savings by this method are negligible and 
more likely than not actually cost the taxpayers 
more. Agitation by taxpayer groups may keep 
some school systems from over-building in an- 
ticipation of enrollment increases which may 
fail to materialize. The danger on the other 
side is greater, however. More often taxpayers 
have refused to anticipate future growth in 
their building program and expensive altera- 
tions and additions have been the order of the 
day. An ostrich act in failure to face school 
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building needs generally costs more in the long 
pull. 

If one is under the delusion that schools 
generally have wasted money in extravagant 
building programs, he has only to visit schools 
throughout Wisconsin. While we have a sub- 
stantial number of modern school facilities, we 
also have schools in certain communities both 
antiquated and pitifully over-crowded. Science 
work is being given in rooms so overcrowded 
that there is no opportunity for individual ex- 
perimentation. Manual arts classes are housed 
in basements, and physical education classes in 
attics or are without any indoor facilities for 
class work. Some high school buildings in Wis- 
consin are well over three-quarters of a century 
old and have not been remodelled in the more 
than seventy-five years of their existence. 
Whether schools in Wisconsin have over-built 
is determined by need and utilization of class- 
rooms and building facilities:—an evaluation 
of the educational program in the school build- 
ing, not in an examination of notes, mortgages, 
and interest payments, or a per pupil cost. 

Have you ever visited a school with an over- 
abundance of supplies and equipment ? There 
are few in Wisconsin which have a sufficient 
supply on hand to permit next year’s purchases 
to be discontinued without affecting the quality 
of education. Where school supplies, equip- 
ment, etc., must be purchased, the price next 
year will generally be higher than last. There 
is, of course, nothing the educator can do about 
the increased cost of supplies and equipment 
except bear the brunt of criticism from tax- 
payer groups for increased school costs. The 
higher charge is a phase of the general eco- 
nomic conditions over which there appears to 
be no control. 

Coal will cost more money next year and it 
takes approximately the same number of tons 
to keep the schools comfortable whether tax re- 
ductionists are critical or not. Insurance pre- 
miums will not be less and may be higher, tele- 
phone rates have increased with the addition 
of federal taxes, and transportation costs, in- 
cluding school buses, are up in price. Should 
schools reduce costs by ditching the transpor- 
tation program? Private transportation is more 
expensive, less satisfactory; and, in case of the 
poorer families, lack of public transportation 
means the denial of educational opportunities in 
Wisconsin where we have always prided our- 
selves on fair treatment of the underprivileged, 
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and equality of educational opportunity. It is 
a melancholic doctrine for persons who prize 
lowered taxes more than a high quality of edu- 
cational opportunity, but a search of the mate- 
rial budgets of Wisconsin schools is unlikely to 
prove a very fertile field for tax reductionists. 


Smaller Enrollments—Fewer Teachers? 


A decreasing elementary enrollment for the 
past several years is advanced to bolster a plea 
for a comparable reduction in personnel, with 
a subsequent saving to the taxpayer. This re- 
quest, on the face of things, appears very 
plausible—the only difficulty is that it just 
doesn’t always work. Let us look at the village 
elementary and rural schools, for example. Any 
type of school, except the high school (where 
there are more pupils per teacher than for- 
merly) would serve as well. A generation ago 
the average village elementary teacher had 33 
pupils—a good size teaching load but still quite 
satisfactory. Last year the average teaching load 
was 26 pupils—giving the teacher a little more 
time for individual attention—but still a satis- 
factory teaching load. To combine two classes 
of 26 pupils into one of 52 is impossible with- 
out damaging the educational program. Rural 
schools of a generation ago had forty, fifty, and 
even sixty pupils enrolled with an average of 
24 pupils per teacher for all rural schools. The 
average has now dropped to slightly over 18, 
and yet if schools are kept open a teacher must 
be employed. 

A rural school of 18 pupils is generally 
deemed of satisfactory size by parents, educa- 
tors, and taxpayers in the district. Combina- 
tions of small rural schools have been and are 
being made, but often with bitter opposition 
from the taxpayers and citizens in the district 
where the school is being closed. In city sys- 
tems a better opportunity for a standard pupil- 
teacher ratio exists. If four or more teachers 
of a particular grade are located in one build- 
ing, a reduced enrollment of ten pupils per 
class usually makes it possible to operate with 
one less teacher. If there are three or fewer 
teachers to a grade the reduction must be quite 
substantial to permit the satisfactory absorption 
of the pupils in the two or one remaining class 
without serious over-crowding. While tax re- 
ductionists will not subscribe, perhaps it is not 
amiss to suggest that since America has fewer 
children to educate, a better educational pro- 

(Continued on page 208) 
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TO THE 1941 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


a ago this report referred to the first 
effects of the defense program. It would 
be superfluous to recapitulate the year’s devel- 
opments and their significance to the schools. 
The place of the schools in the emergency and 
the function of education in preserving Ameri- 
can democracy have received exhaustive consid- 
eration during the past year. Educational litera- 
ture is alive with pronouncements upon the 
part expected of the schools. Educators recog- 
nize their responsibilities and are directing 
school facilities toward defense efforts wherever 
possible or feasible. Every day seems to open 
up new avenues where education demonstrates 
its resources in strictly material assistance, for 
national unity, or for strengthening our na- 
tional ideals. Teachers, like their fellow-citizens, 
are going down the line for defense. 

Yet, there is a strange contradiction in the 
present situation. While the public rightly ex- 
pects much of the schools and the response is 
ready, public education must not only carry a 
heavy and expanding load, but must at the 
same time defend itself against reduction of 
the wherewithal upon which it operates. There’s 
no consistency in the picture. The threat of 
professional tax reductionists was pointed out 
a year ago, and now it is here in menacing 
reality. They demand local tax reduction to 
compensate for federal expenditures and care 
not about the consequences. They make rural 
school cost surveys and play one county against 
another; they make city surveys and publicize 
comparative costs without regard to varying 
municipal problems or services; they openly 
announce their accomplishments in defeating 
educational appropriations in the legislature. 

The opposition of your association to these 
tactics has drawn the accusation that we are 
unsympathetic to taxpayers’ problems. Such 
charges are built upon flimsy concepts of the 
WEA or the nub of the matter. What group 
is closer to the taxpayers than the educators? 
School boards and educators constantly deal 
with them and no public service is more wide- 
open to inspection. The WEA, through its co- 
operating facilities, is in conference with tax- 
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payers and citizens throughout the year. Educa- 
tors have never failed to welcome the interest 
of taxpayers. The latter should, however, con- 
note genuine folks-at-home interest, not the 
artificial outside-organized affairs which thus 
far have posed as being generally representa- 
tive. Their methods have not been conducive 
to fair analysis of costs, and services provided 
are rarely mentioned. Instead, certain taxpayer 
groups have been led to strike out at the tax 
problem with anger and resentment under 
stimulated pressure. It is hardly to be expected 
that public servants will accept a program of 
ruthlessness induced by outside organizations 
who are very cagey about their sources of rev- 
enue or origin. 

Especially potent is a more subtle attack on 
education. It is to break confidence in schools 
and teachers by questioning their loyalty to our 
country and its chosen life patterns. Many such 
charges have been refuted and accusers have 
explained and recanted, but it is not to be 
expected that the pernicious practice can be 
entirely suppressed. Teachers may expect pres- 
sures of various sorts. Manipulations of educa- 
tion must be resisted. It must be kept free— 
free to carry out the purposes for which free 
public schools were established. 

Our profession has witnessed enough of the 
foregoing to sense the consequences if the 
need for maintaining educational standards is 
not placed squarely before the public. There 
will be other threats to education besides those 
named and the task of the association and its 
individual members is clear. Increased federal 
expenditures cannot be accepted as a justifica- 
tion for making children and teachers pay the 
cost. 


THE ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


COMMITTEES: In any sizeable organization 
there must necessarily be broad assignments of 
work. The officers and central office have defi- 
nite tasks, but many matters of policy and 
educational procedure are delegated to com- 
mittees recruited from the membership. We 
have always prided ourselves upon the number 
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of WEA Committees. One needs only to glance 
at the committee reports to the Representative 
Assembly to note the fields receiving attention. 
And, the reporting committees are only a par- 
tial list. In view of many new members in the 
profession, a brief description of the functions 
of some of our committees may be in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: This is elected by the 
delegates and has broad jurisdiction. Between sessions 
of the Assembly it has full charge of association 
work and it has emergency powers to expend money 
not authorized in the budget. Although the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee is not proscribed, it has, on 
account of the tremendous field of association activity 
which has to be assigned to the office and other 
committees, largely confined itself to business, finan- 
cial, and internal organization items. There are, how- 
ever, many instances of policy determination and 
legislation where the executive committee acts. In 
order to convey a general idea of the committee's 
scope, some typical transactions may be enumerated. 
Requests for co-operation with other groups appear 
frequently. During the past year it approved WEA 
representation on the Wisconsin Council of Civil 
Service, the Wisconsin Council on Adult Education, 
and the State Advisory Committee for Citizenship 
Education. It considers requests for financial as- 
sistance, and during 1941 appropriated $1000 to the 
Rural Community High School Committee. It makes 
authorizations and disposes of matters referred to it 
by the Representative Assembly. At various times 
during the year it approved the employment of legal 
counsel. Recently it authorized action toward securing 
Supreme Court settlement of teacher status since re- 
peal of tenure. It sets policies affecting the state 
convention, decides upon establishment of new sec- 
tions, and the dates of ensuing conventions. The 
executive committee also authorizes the formation 
of new committees and outlines their functions. Com- 
mittee chairmen at times meet with the executive 
committee for joint consideration of problems. It 
considers communications from local associations. 
The wide range of business this committee transacts 
is obvious. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCALS: This committee consists 
of ten members in ten state areas. Each member has 
charge of local activities in the area assigned. It pro- 
vides speakers, stimulates membership, and assists 
locals in all-year activity. This year the committee 
abandoned the plan of former meetings of local 
presidents. In its place were ten area meetings of 
local presidents, presided over by the Locals Com- 
mittee member of said area. The meetings were all 
held during a week of September and the results 
were gratifying. Each group was smaller, thus afford- 
ing the informal atmosphere of a small conference. 
Questions raised on every variety of subject were 
answered by the committee member or WEA staff 
member. All felt the plan did more to tie the WEA 
to the field than anything which could be done. Ex- 
penses, paid by the WEA, are justified by the valu- 
able interchange of views. 

The Locals Committee maintains a speaker list of 
twenty persons who meet in June of each year with 
the Committee to plan for the following year. The 
Chairman and his committee do a tremendous amount 
of work in creating Local-State solidarity and unity 
of purpose. Locals may secure a speaker on WEA 
matters free by asking the committee member. 
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WELFARE COMMITTEE: Following enactment of the 
tenure law in 1937 the Representative Assembly 
created this committee to assist in administering the 
new statute and help teachers involved. The commit- 
tee was on the job from the start. Many cases were 
brought to it and in most instances they were of a 
nature which permitted the committee to be helpful. 
During the referendum of 1940 this group labored 
diligently and with the full support of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Again, during the 1941 legislature it 
rendered untiring service on tenure bills. Since re- 
peal it has had numerous meetings, considering an 
appeal and next steps on tenure. 

It is the judgment of the Executive Committee that 
this committee be continued with a change in func- 
tion to include general matters of teacher welfare 
in addition to tenure. So many irregularities have 
come to my attention that I concur in extending the 
scope of the Welfare Committee. 


BOARD OF REVIEW: Several years ago the Repre- 
sentative Assembly ordered the formation of a Com- 
mittee on Credit Evaluation. It was to investigate 
dissatisfaction of teachers about transfer of credits 
from one institution to another. The committee 
studied cases submitted and met with cc!lege author- 
ities. After receiving the committee’s report, the 
Representative Assembly voted that the original com- 
mittee be supplanted by a Board of Review, said 
board to continue its work and be in session at the 
time of the annual convention to permit teachers 
to present their credit difficulties in person. The 
board has had numerous conferences with colleges 
and progress has been made. See official program for 
this year’s Board session. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION: The Council is the larg- 
est committee of the association. It is the successor 
to the previous Council on Teacher Training. Repre- 
senting a cross-section of the profession, it affords 
the best medium for discussion of broad educational 
policies. Its deliberations and themes have always 
been timely. Some of its statements have been quoted 
nationally. This year it has worked upon the place of 
education in a democracy, and in the near future 
will issue a detailed summary of helpful suggestions. 
For several years the Council has acted as the legis- 
lative committee. Since differences of opinion on leg- 
islation are quite common, this representative council 
is in good position to determine which legislation 
will have full support and the best chance of passage. 
The Council committee on legislation did good work 
during the 1941 session. Through it every state de- 
partment or group may bring its program to the 
association for consideration. 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE: The committee's function 
is plainly indicated by its name. It meets with the 
various state boards and Director whenever teachers’ 
interests in the system are involved. The committee 
has been especially busy the past two years in attempt- 
ing to secure liquidation of state indebtedness to the 
fund. 

There are other standing committees, con- 
vention committees and special committees, 
each a vital cog in the structure. All commit- 
tees have worked in closest co-operation with 
the Secretary and officers. As I see the many 
men and women on committees who give time 
and effort for the promotion of our educational 
program, there comes a reassurance and con- 
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fidence that the loyalty of Wisconsin teachers 
will keep education at an acceptable level and 
the profession safe from the encroachments 
of those who would lower its standing. 


THE STATE OFFICE: In addition to the usual 
routine such as publishing the JOURNAL, main- 
taining membership and local association rolls, 
attending to a mass of convention details, get- 
ting out reports, etc., the office attempts to in- 
terpret education to its members and to the 
public. It also tries to evaluate current devel- 
opments affecting schools and teachers and to 
secure co-operation of the various educational 
groups. 

Although only one formal research bulletin, 
“What Happens When Business is on the Up 
and Up,” was printed and distributed this 
year, the amount of research data made avail- 
able exceeded the output of any previous year. 
It was felt that instead of issuing these data in 
printed booklets, the distribution of which is 
rather limited, it would be more effective to 
send out more timely mimeographed bulletins 
and to publish digests in the JOURNAL so that 
all members might have the materials. We 
have tried to meet the demands for statistical 
data and information as the needs arose and 
this policy appears to have general approval. 
In addition to the research bulletin named, 
there have been issued the following: 

1. Sick-Leave Provisions in Wisconsin, 

2. Religious Day School Practices. 

3. Entrance to First Grade. 

4. Business Conditions and Living Costs. 

5. School Budget Consideration. 

6. Health Examinations for Teachers. 

7. Frequency of Salary Payment. 

(a) Contracts of Employment. 

8. Salary Letters and Reports. 

9. County Educational Budget. 
These studies seem to have met specific de- 
mands. The salary and living cost data were 
used effectively by many city and county groups. 
As this goes to press another extensive release 
on living costs, increase in school supply costs, 
and salary adjustments made since September 
is being mailed out. 

The office has not only furnished the fore- 
going materials but has assisted local associa- 
tions and administrators directly. Many requests 
for data and information are received and they 
have been met. The office is ready to help local 
groups with individual problems and we are 
glad of the increasing number who avail 
themselves of our services. Budget and salary 
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requests predominated but the inquiries covered 
a wide range—from hazing in high schools to 
report cards and the financing of old-age 
pensions. 

No small amount of time is devoted to main- 
taining contact with other organizations and 
to supplying them with information. This is 
especially true of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation and the PTA. During the first ten 
months of this year the Secretary attended 32 
WEA committee meetings and 16 meetings 
of committees of allied or lay organizations. A 
considerable portion of his time is devoted to 
conferences of this sort. The Secretary, Mr. 
Ragatz, and Mr. Peterson addressed sixty edu- 
cator and lay organizations since January 1 on 
the subject of education. Any local association 
desiring a member of the staff for speaking or 
conference purpose may have this service by 
writing us. We are hopeful that more locals 
will advise us of local problems so we may be 
helpful. 

Local associations receive not only the bulle- 
tins mentioned but materials to stimulate ac- 
tivity and meetings have been supplied. They 
have received scripts for broadcasts or meetings 
on several subjects, as well as discussion ma- 
terials and bulletin board posters. A speakers 
directory has been supplied and a large supple- 
ment thereto will soon be ready. This should 
assist in getting speakers—always a problem 
in certain areas. To help locals interpret the 
schools two illustrated talks are available 
from the WEA, as described in the October 
JouRNAL. Bulletins describing the work of 
locals and containing chatty items are sent out. 
All of these helps are in co-ordination of the 
work of the Committee on Locals. 

Perhaps the most popular field service is the 
Legislative Bulletin issued during sessions. 

We are indebted to the NEA for valuable 
materials and hope local associations will not 
overlook these possibilities. The new NEA 
Commission will be able to furnish facts and 
advise us of unfriendly elements. We must co- 
operate with the Commission. 


LEGISLATIVE: Since special reports on Re- 
tirement and Tenure to the Representative 
Assembly will appear in the JOURNAL, no com- 
ments are here included. In anticipation of the 
next session, I would urge that affiliated groups 
desiring inclusion of legislative proposals in 
the WEA program, present such matters to 
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the WEA long enough before the session to 
enable the association to give ample consider- 
ation to the proposals. The officers and legis- 
lative committees must conform to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Representative Assembly. 
The program of the association is determined 
by its delegates in the adoption of resolutions 
and committee reports. This is frequently mis- 
understood by members. Only in the absence 
of instructions or in the case of urgent necessity 
do officers assume to interpret legislation. They 
consistently try to carry out the intent of the 
Representative Assembly. 


CREDIT UNION: In May of 1931 a charter 
was issued by the State Banking Department 
to the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union for 
the two-fold purpose of promoting thrift and 
making loans to members for any worthy pur- 
pose. At the close of the year 1931, there were 
45 members participating, with total assets of 
$6000. Today, the credit union represents more 
than 1000 school people with total assets of 
$147,000. 

It is controlled by the shareholders through 
its officers and directors. Loans are granted 
upon approval of a credit committee, also 
elected by the shareholders. During the first 
years of its development, the expenses of the 
organization were paid almost entirely by the 
WEA, but its growth during the past few years 
has made it possible for the credit union to be 
more self-sustaining. 

A service which has been added during the 
past year has been the financing of new cars 
to members at a 4% rate. 

Within the past year, also, two major prob- 
lems have confronted the WTCU in connection 
with national defense — Selective Service and 
Federal Regulations of Consumer Credit. To- 
gether with the entire credit union movement, 
it is our aim to establish the finest record in 
the whole consumer credit field by doing every- 


thing to carry out the intent and the letter of 
these regulations. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: With the exception 
of a few counties and cities, all of the state is 
covered by local associations. I am pleased to 
report progress in the unorganized units. Since 
September another city and two counties have 
organized teachers associations, one by the 
Locals Committee and two by the WEA office. 
Another county expects to follow suit in De- 
cember. In order to secure organization where 
lacking, a member of the office force has been 
delegated to attempt such field work as is nec- 
essary. Response has been good and we hope 
to report every county organized within an- 
other year. 


The future looks none too bright, but I am 
sure that our membership, individually and 
through the facilities of the association, will 
gitd itself to protect what has been acquired 
by years of hard work. May we urge that you 
keep informed by following developments in 
the JOURNAL and our special releases. Discuss 
them at your local meeting, let your board 
know, let the community know. 

On behalf of the office I acknowledge the 
splendid work of our president and executive 
committee who have not only encouraged us 
in our work but who have been liberal in 
providing facilities to do the job. Our thanks 
and admiration, also, to the committees and 
speakers (busy men and women) who have 
worked and studied to make worthy contri- 
butions to their fellow teachers. Of such stuff 
is a loyal profession made! 


Cordially yours, 


ae 


Executive Secretary. 














“Upon the imperative necessity for economy in public expenditures there can be 
no disagreement. I insist only that we effect that economy with statesmanlike foresight 
for the future of community, state, and nation. 
sighted in administering economy as in allowing extravagance. We can so easily econ- 
omize blindly or let limited interests dictate the schedules of retrenchment. And this, 
gentlemen, is the grave national danger that lurks in our current concern with economy.” 


It is possible to be quite as short- 


—The Late Glenn Frank 
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Report of 


OF THE 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TO THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
NOV. 6, 1941 


HE widespread complaints among teachers, 

especially those in the field and seeking 
degrees, that their credits were arbitrarily, un- 
fairly, and inconsistently cut; that they could 
not get any satisfactory or dependable statement 
of their status as they worked toward a degree, 
and that the advisor, or guidance, systems were 
inefficient, led the Representative Assembly of 
1938 to create a ‘Committee of five to study, 
report findings, and make recommendations to 
the next annual meeting concerning the just 
evaluation of credits in teacher-training insti- 
tutions in Wisconsin.” The members of this 
committee, known as the Evaluation of Credits 
Committee, functioned throughout the follow- 
ing year and made its report to the Represen- 
tative Assembly of 1939. 

Following their recommendations, the 1939 
Assembly created a Board of Review “‘to exam- 
ine and report to registrars cases of dissatisfac- 
tion with evaluation of credits and to continue 
to urge registrars to find a common definition 
for the bachelors and masters degrees.” Since 
that time, this board of ten members has held 
several meetings. Four of these meetings 
included the membership of the Board. One 
meeting was held with the board member- 
ship and registrars, Dean Anderson of the 
University of Wisconsin and Supt. John 
Callahan. One meeting of the Board was 
held during the 1940 convention, as ordered 
by the Representative Assembly, which §ac- 
corded teachers the opportunity to present their 
cases to them. Besides these general meetings, 
there has been meetings of the sub-committees 
of the Board of Review and of the Registrars 
and a great deal of correspondence. 

Our association secretary, Mr. O. H. Plenzke, 
and our president, Mr. Fred Witter, have met 
with us regularly. We kindly acknowledge the 
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valuable aid rendered by Mr. Plenzke in ar- 
ranging the meetings and offering clerical 
assistance through the W. E. A. office. 

During the 1940 Convention meeting in 
Milwaukee, your Board of Review met one 
afternoon and listened to complaints of teach- 
ers who appeared. All proceedings of this 
meeting were stenotyped. A study of the re- 
port of this meeting, together with data col- 
lected by the Board membership, and the 
further study of the report by the Evaluation 
of Credits Committee necessitated formulation 
of a plan of procedure and statement of some 
aims as a guide to our activities. 

It was the opinion of the Board, first, that 
it should continue to study the character of the 
complaints; second, present these problems to 
the colleges as general conditions, rather than 
specific cases; third, determine the basic condi- 
tions causing the unfairness and misunder- 
standings that prevail in the problem of evalu- 
ation of credits; and fourth, to develop some 
recommendations for both the colleges and the 
teachers. 

During 1939, the following questionnaire 
was printed and made available to the teachers 
of the State: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A committee on credit evaluation was authorized 
by the Representative Assembly. It asks the co- 
operation of teachers in making a survey of the 
subject. 


DT ee 


Grade or subject taught-_---_-~ 

1. Did you after some years of teaching begin to 
work for a bachelor’s degree? 

2. Did you receive your degree or has the work 
toward its acquisition proceeded without difficulty 
as to evaluation of credits? 

3. In the matter of evaluation of credits, were you 

a. Satisfied ? 
b. Seriously disappointed ? 


Name... 
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4. Did you give up in discouragement ? 

5. Did you have to attend an extra session beyond 
credit requirements for the degree? 

Would a degree be advantageous to your 
advancement ? 

7. Give details: 


6. 


o 


WHER 2 ete sae 
c; Kand of degrees sougnt........_......--..- 
d. Additional information explanatory of the 
foregoing: 


The number of responses to this questionnaire and 
the character of information submitted will indicate 
to the committee the need for efforts by it in behalf 
of the teachers of the state. 

If you have had no unsatisfactory experience 
within the scope of this questionnaire, disregard it. 

Please send responses promptly to the chairman 
of the committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
CREDIT EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF THE WEA 


Harriet Harvey, Chairman, 2002 Washington Ave., 
Racine; Izetta M. Byers, West Bend; Kenneth 
Outcelt, Balsam Lake; Floyd Smith, Wisconsin 
Rapids; Howard Teasdale, Monroe. 


A summary of the findings and an interpre- 
tation of the difficulties experienced by the 
teachers who were not satisfied with their credit 
evaluations was reported to the 1939 assembly. 

Late in 1940, the Board of Review met with 
the presidents and registrars of the teacher- 
training institutions. Acknowledgment was gen- 
eral that there was a problem of credit evalua- 
tion, that there was dissatisfaction resulting 
from the experiences of some teachers who 
were trying to get degrees, and that getting 
together the persons who have the responsibility 
for determining these evaluations would be 
beneficial. At this time, the college group cre- 
ated a sub-committee of three registrars and the 
Board of Review appointed a sub-committee of 
their membership. The duty of these two sub- 
committees was to develop a plan of study to 
determine the variances in policies and _prac- 
tices affecting credit evaluation among the 
schools. The general attitude and spirit of co- 
operation was most commendable. The point 
emphasized by the Board of Review was that 
we did not presume to determine as a com- 
mittee, the credit status of any teacher in any 
status—that authority is within each school- 
but that we had the responsibility as such a 
Board to aid in reducing the prevailing com- 
plaints. We further emphasized the fact that 
many of these problems would be minimized if 
colleges would do some re-evaluating and pres- 
ent the disturbed teacher with more definite 
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explanations and reasons for such evaluations; 
if teachers could be confident that there was 
agreement among colleges on policies and prac- 
tices appertaining to evaluation of credits and 
if persons in the colleges—registrars in particu- 
lar—could be brought together more often to 
study their practises and had more time on the 
job for explaining to and guiding these student 
teachers. 

Following this meeting, the registrars of the 
Teachers Colleges, Stout Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin presented to the Board 
of Review through the efforts of their sub- 
committee of registrars, an accumulation and 
summarization of the policies and practises con- 
cerning the evaluation of credits in these insti- 
tutions based upon the following problems: 

. Evaluation of the one-year County Normal 
Course. 

. Evaluation of the two-year County Normal 
Course. 

. Evaluation of one-, two-, or three year 
courses completed in their own institution. 

. Evaluation of one-, two-, or three year 
courses completed in other institutions. 

. Evaluation of different curricula within the 
same institution. 


. Evaluation of same curricula in different 
institutions. 


i) > w nN ~ 


nN 


Besides these data, the colleges sent each 
member of the Board a copy of their respective 
college catalogue of courses, sets of their evalu- 
ation work sheets, and some statements describ- 
ing their evaluation policies. 

A study of the data revealed some agreement 
in practices and general principles, but de- 
scribed other points of difference that we be- 
lieve could be eliminated by a more efficient 
guidance program within the institutions and 
by greater centralization of authority for deter- 
mining an evaluation for a degree to the 
registrar. 

Later a meeting of the two sub-committees 
previously appointed was called, for the pur- 
pose of outlining some suggestions that would 
facilitate the evaluation of credits within, and 
among, these colleges. The following five prob- 
lems were set up for study and each member 
wrote a statement of his or her reactions and 
judgments about each: 

No. 1—The possibility and advisability of having a 
2 year basic academic course for all teachers’ 
colleges which would embody a guidance 


program for students as to fields and sub- 
jects of specialization in teaching. 

—The setting of a time limit, after credits are 
evaluated and “‘contract’’ arranged, for the 
work to be done for graduation. 
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No. 3—The planning of some form of united action 
on the credits and courses of County Normal 
graduates who seek a Teacher College degree. 

No. 4—The possibility and advisibility of a minimum 
of 4 years of training for all teachers. 

No. 5—A consideration of the administrative set-up 
of the Colleges which have a President, 
Registrar, Departmental Directors, and Ad- 
vance Standings Committee, with attention 
given the Registrar and the problem of 
evaluation of credit. 


The report on these questions were then 
studied at a meeting of the Board of Review 
last March which resulted in formulating an- 
other study sheet that carried the following 
six problem statements: 


1. To what extent could we expect a two-year 
basic course to eliminate credit evaluation 
problems ? 

. To what extent is it possible to have a com- 
mon terminology applied to subject titles and 
course numbers, a common value for credits, 
and a common evaluation sheet in all 
colleges ? 

. Is it possible to set a time limit after credits 
are evaluated and ‘‘contract’’ arranged, for the 
work to be done for graduation? How could 
this be arranged advantageously for the old 
teachers from the two-year course and also 
for the newer graduates? Policies governing 
credit evaluation should stimulate further 
study rather than retard it. 

4. Is it possible to have uniformity in the 
evaluation of credits and courses of County 
Normal graduates who seek a Teachers Col- 
lege degree? 

5. Is it possible and advisable to have a mini- 
mum of four years of training for all 
teachers ? 

6. To what extent is it possible to reorganize 
the internal administration to avoid the con- 
flicts and misunderstandings within a school 
as they affect credit evaluation? 


nN 


w 


These were sent to the members of the Board 
of Review and to each of the teacher-training 
schools. There data were made the basis of 
study in an April 1941, meeting which in- 
cluded the Board of Review membership to- 
gether with the Teacher College (including 
Stout Institute) Presidents, C. A. Smith and 
Dean Anderson of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, State Supt. John Callahan, and W. E. A. 
President Fred Witter. 

After the discussions in this general meet- 
ing, the Board of Review met and made the 
following summary of comments: 

1. To what extent could we expect a two-year 
basic course to eliminate credit evaluation 
problems? 


To a great extent with students who do not 
change fields. Teachers should be informed of 
losses and reasons for such when changing 
major field. 
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2. To what extent is it possible to have a com- 
mon terminology applied to subject titles and 
course numbers, a common value for credits, 
and a common evaluation sheet in all 
colleges? 


Easy to do this in academic fields. Surprising 
uniformity in Ed. Courses in Wis. Teacher 
Colleges, but some differences exist. Will at- 
tempt to iron out these discrepancies where 
found. 


3. Is it possible to set a time limit after credits 
are evaluated and “contract” arranged, for 
the work to be done for graduation? How 
could this be arranged advantageously for 
the old teachers from the two-year course 
and also for the newer graduates? Policies 
governing credit evaluation should stimu- 
late further study rather than retard it. Dis- 
cussion centered around two plans: 


1. A 5 and 5 year plan for 2 year graduates 
in which teacher would complete each 
year’s work within 5 years after evaluation. 


nN 


. 5 years from date of a change in the cur- 
riculum requirements would be allowed 
to complete each year of work. 

3. Agreement prevailed that time limits 

should be established by Teachers College. 


4. Is it possible to have uniformity in the evalu- 
ation of credits and courses of County Nor- 
mal graduates who seek a Teachers Col- 
lege course? 


Acknowledgment of disagreement. Presidents 
were inclined to leave it to discretion of each 
college. Based reason upon the policy of cer- 
tain university and colleges and other state 
depts. of education to discredit the County 
Normal credits. 


5. Is it possible and advisable to have a mini- 
mum of four years of training for all teachers? 


Will come as demand continues to increase. 
Committee should encourage Supt. to recom- 
mend more academic courses and discourage 
pyramiding of Education Courses. 


6. To what extent is it possible to reorganize 
the internal administration to avoid the con- 
flicts and misunderstandings within a school 
as they affect credit evaluation? 


Not in agreement on duties of registrar. 
Agreed, generally, that registrars need more 
time and clerical help. This would aid in 
eliminating some of the conflicts. 


7. Suggestions which the Committee may offer 
to teachers (students) that will help to re- 
duce conflicts, misunderstandings and credit 
losses. 

(a) Read college catalogue carefully. 

(b) Get clearance contract from college— 
one copy filed by the registrar and the 
other kept by student—both carrying 
signature of registrar. 

Be alert to curricular changes in your 

college. 

(d) Have correspondence study courses, sum- 
mer session, extension and night school 
courses approved before taking the 
course. 


(c 


— 
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This series of meetings held during the last 
several months, together with much interven- 
ing correspondence, has been marked with a 
splendid spirit of cooperation. There has been 
much evidence of genuine interest on the part 
of every one representing the teachers’ commit- 
tee and those speaking for the colleges as they 
took part in the study of this problem. The 
committee members wish to express their appre- 
ciation for the prompt and willing responses 
received from the presidents, registrars, and 
deans of the teacher-training colleges. 

There has been much unanimity of opinion 

also some differences. A survey of the prog- 
ress of this report will indicate that the prob- 
lem of the evaluation of credits is a decidedly 
involved one and that the whole field cannot 
be covered in a short time. However, the com- 
mittee believes that many values can come out 
of a continuation of this kind of study which 
will not only reduce the instances of dissatis- 
faction in credit evaluations, but will raise the 
standards of teacher preparation, and bring 
about more harmonious relationship between 
the large force of teachers in the field, and the 
student-teacher now in college, the teacher- 
training institutions, and the certificating agency 
in our State Department of Public Instruction. 

In conclusion, we wish to present the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Our studies indicate the need of agree- 
ment among teacher-training institutions 
on basic courses for teachers, especially 
those in the elementary field who seek 
certification in accordance with the new 
certification law. Many problems of credit 
evaluation would be eliminated by a 


common terminology applied to course 
titles and course numbers, a common 


value for credits, and a common evalu- 
ation sheet among the colleges. 


2. We have been impressed throughout the 
discussions with the need in each 
teacher-training institution to organize 
the departments of registrar, directors 
of training, and heads of departments 
for the purpose of centering the authority 
for the evaluation of credits and cen- 
tralizing the responsibility for more ef- 
fective guidance programs of students 
about to become teachers. 


3. The various comments expressed in the 
meetings suggest that many conflicts, 
misunderstandings and credit losses may 
be reduced if the student teacher will: 


(a) Read the college catalogue care- 
fully. 


(b) Be alert to curricular changes in 
your college. 


(c) Get a clearance contract from the 
college—one copy filed by the 
registrar and the other kept by the 
student—both carrying the signa- 
ture of the registrar, 


(d) Have all correspondence study 
courses, summer session courses, 
extension and night school courses 
receive prior approval by the 
degree-granting college. 

4. The findings of the Board of Review seem 
to indicate the need for a continuation 
of a Board of Review for the further 
study and follow up of these problems 
in order to proceed toward the attain- 
ment of its objectives. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BOARD OF REVIEW 


Floyd Smith, Chr., Wisconsin Rapids 
Phila Humphreys, Manitowoc 

C. P. Larson, New London 

Margaret C. McMahon, Green Bay 
Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake 

Mary Potter, Racine 

August L. Prodoehl, Milwaukee 
Howard Teasdale, Monroe 

Henry E. Smith, Sheboygan 





CORRECTIONS ON THE 1941 


RESOLUTIONS » » » » 





Resolutions proposed in the Re- 
port of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee and as published in the Octo- 
ber Journal were adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. In addi- 
tion, the following were agreed 
upon at the pre-convention meet- 
ing of the committee, proposed 
to the Assembly, and adopted: 


1. Believing that the best in- 
terests of pupils and teach- 
ers are protected by desirable 
sick leave policies, We, 
therefore, request the Execu- 
tive Committee to take ap- 
propriate steps to secure the 
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benefits of sick leave for all 
teachers in the public schools 
of Wisconsin by the formula- 
tion of model plans, by a 
campaign of education, and 
by securing legislation pro- 
viding minimum standards. 


. The Resolutions Committee, 


on behalf of the members of 
the Association, wish to ex- 
press appreciation to the off- 
cers of our Association and 
to the executive office staff 
for the splendid work that 
has been done during the 
year and the fine program 


which has been arranged for 
our professional growth and 
entertainment. 


. Be it resolved, That the Gov- 


ernor of Wisconsin be com- 
mended for having begun 
the practice of regular re- 
duction of the State’s debt 
to the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund. 


(Other items of business trans- 
acted by the Representative As- 
sembly will be concluded in the 
January Journal.) 
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Report of The \ 


HE Welfare Committee reports to this 
Delegate Assembly the activities maintained 
during the past year. 


1. As instructed by this Assembly at the 1940 


convention, a concerted effort to keep the 
Tenure Law on the statutes was made. The 
Executive Committee supplied a full-time 
counsel to carry on this work at the Legisla- 
ture. The law seemed doomed from the be- 
ginning as a majority of the Legislators en- 
couraged by the school board association, 
organized to work for the repeal of the Tenure 
Law, were openly and aggressively antagonis- 
tic to the law. They seemed to be set on 
complete repeal of the law and not in any 
way interested in the amending of the law 
to remove the features they considered 
objectionable. 

The Senate Committee was very fair in its 
treatment of this association’s representatives 
and arranged for a joint conference with the 
school board representatives to consider pro- 
posals for modifications of the law. No school 
board representatives appeared but the repre- 
sentatives from this association were able to 
reach a tentative plan for amending the law. 
Repeal proponents were able, however, by 
Senate rules to force the James repeal bill to 
the floor for vote, before the proposed amend- 
ments were able to reach a vote. 


. After the law was repealed, the Welfare 


Committee attempted to review the facts and 
arrive at some conclusions relative to the 
causes for repeal. We have attempted to iso- 
late such factors as will be necessary for con- 
sideration in any future attempt to secure a 
new law. These facts seem to be outstanding 
obstacles: 
(a) The law lacked decidedly the support 
of rural areas. 
(b) A frequently used argument against 
Tenure Law was the protection of the 
married women teachers. 


~— 


The argument most bitterly presented 
by the opponents of the Tenure Law 
is that the school boards were not 
given any period of grace before the 
law became effective. 


(c 


(d) The Supreme Court has ruled in one 
case that the Tenure Law is contrac- 
tual and another case has been ruled 
that the law was not contractual. If a 
future court rules definitely that it is 
not contractual, the wording of a 
future law should be constructed so as 
to insure a contractual relationship. 
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3. The Welfare Committee has followed the 
instructions of the 1940 Delegate Assembly 
and concerned itself with cases which had 
merit. In two cases, upon recommendation 
of this committee, the Executive Committee 
voted financial assistance for teachers whose 
cases were or are being carried to the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


The first of these cases was the Morrison 
case at West Allis which reached the 
Supreme Court early in 1941. The court 
ruled that the law was not contractual. In- 
asmuch as this case is tied up more directly 
with Retirement Amendment to the law 
rather than a fundamental point of the law 
itself, we have not felt that it should be 
considered as final. 


The second case is the Gustav Gartzke 
case of Shawano county where the Circuit 
Court refused him re-employment, although 
it did reimburse him with lost salary, on 
the grounds that the law had since been 
repealed and it was not contractual in 
character. This case is being carried to the 
Supreme Court. This committee feels that 
a fundamental point is to be determined 
and, hence, has recommended and secured 
financial support for this case. This should 
give us a definite and final ruling on con- 
tractual status. If the lower court is sus- 
tained, we will know that the wording of 
a future law must be definitely revised. 


4. The Welfare Committee has followed the 
usual policy of advising and assisting all 
cases brought to its attention relative to 
Tenure. There has been some feeling that 
the scope of the committee should be 
broadened to include any activity relative 
to the general welfare of teachers. It is not 
ready at the present to offer definite recom- 
mendations, but would prefer to leave the 
future of this committee to the will of this 


Assembly. 


J. C. CHAPEL, Kenosha, Chairman 
EtsiE M. CHELIL, St. Croix Falls 
FLORENCE SCHERBARTH, Whitefish Bay 
RALPH E. BALLIETTE, Platteville 

PAUL M. VINCENT, Stevens Point 


SCOPE OF WELFARE COMMITTEE EXTENDED: 
Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
the Representative Assembly voted ‘“'that the func- 
tions and duties of the welfare committee be ex- 
tended to include matters of general welfare in 
addition to tenure, and that the committee be 
authorized to continue to function.” 
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— president of the Wisconsin Education 
Association has requested that a report be 
given to you concerning the organization, ac- 
tivities, and objectives of your Committee on 
Locals. It is unnecessary for me to go into a 
detailed explanation of the organization of this 
committee. You know that it consists of ten 
members, located throughout the state and rep- 
resenting practically every group which belongs 
to the Association. Each Locals Committee 
member is charged with definite responsibility 
for the organization of Locals units within a 
block of counties surrounding his or her home 
county. 

For the past few years the committee has met 
at the call of the chairman about the middle 
of June and has set up objectives and decided 
upon the type and scope of its activities for 
the coming season. Each member has been au- 
thorized to appoint two persons from his or 
her district who are able and willing to assist 
in promoting the objectives decided upon by 
the committee. These assistants are invited to 
attend the organization meeting and conse- 
quently are acquainted with the program for- 
mulated at that time. The president and execu- 
tive secretary of the Association are also present 
at the meeting. 

The committee endeavors to work in closest 
harmony and cooperation with the president 
and executive secretary and it is entirely ap- 
propriate for me at this time to express my 
appreciation, in behalf of the committee, for 
the splendid help given it by the secretary and 
his able assistants. The secretary's staff has at 
all times an overview of conditions throughout 
the state and thus are enabled to make sugges- 
tions and contributions and, if necessary, send 
a trouble-shooter wherever his services may be 
needed. 

The organization meeting this year was held 
at Wausau on June 14. The objectives set up 
for the current year were as follows: 

1. To acquaint all members of ‘the profession 


and the general public with the program of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. 


2. To increase membership to the utmost extent, 
with 100 per cent enrollment as the goal. 


3. To promote harmony, understanding, and 
good will among all groups included in our 
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Association and to give an impartial and 
state-wide coverage of the services of the 
Locals Committee. 


4. To create and foster professional morale 
within our membership so that a united front 
can be presented to every predatory or un- 
scrupulous group which may seek to reduce 
educational support, under the cloak of pro- 
motion of the defense program or in the 
name of general economy. 


After the organization meeting each mem- 
ber of the Locals Committee sent a letter to 
presidents of Locals and to county superinten- 
dents within the area for which he was re- 
sponsible, outlining the objectives of the com- 
mittee and offering its services to all who 
might need them. Such services included, par- 
ticularly, the furnishing of speakers, without 
cost, for teachers’ institutes, Locals meetings, 
or other professional gatherings. These per- 
sonal letters were reinforced and supplemented 
by a general letter from the chairman of the 
committee and one from the secretary's office. 
The plan was to give every professional group 
a chance to avail itself of any help which the 
Locals Committee might render. 

In former years, three meetings of Locals 
presidents were held during the autumn. These 
meetings were scheduled for the northeastern, 
northwestern, and south central parts of the 
state respectively and met with a fair measure 
of success. This year, on the suggestion of the 
executive secretary, the plan was changed. In- 
stead of three large meetings, ten smaller 
regional meetings were held, one in each Locals 
district. These meetings were preceded by a 
dinner and the expenses of Locals presidents 
were paid by the Association. Other interested 
members of the profession were welcome to 
come but at their own expense. The Locals 
Committee member presided and the meeting 
was attended by a representative from the secre- 
tary’s office. All ten meetings were scheduled 
during the week of September 21-27. Reports 
were unanimously favorable. Locals presidents 
and others agree that they received more prac- 
tical, definite help with a real carry-over value 
from these meetings than they had ever re- 
ceived before. It is gratifying to note that in 

(Continued on page 208) 
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The School Library A special section devoted to the role of 


the School Library in modern education. Cut by courtesy of Obio Schools, official 
publication of the Ohio Education Association. Photo by Miss Edith S. Sauer, teacher 


in the schools of Dayton, Ohio, and a recent winner in a national photography contest. 
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Earl L. Anderson 


County Superintendent, Richland County 


i the past few years the County L1- 
brary has been receiving its share of com- 
ment and attention. In counties fortunate 
enough to have libraries there has been con- 
tinued effort to enlarge and extend the services ; 
counties without libraries have tried to deter- 
mine how to make a beginning. 

In order to study the County Library situa- 
tion as it exists in the state today, a question- 
naire was sent to every County Superintendent 
early in April 1940. The data presented in 
this article are based upon a 100% response 
from County Superintendents. 


Do you have a county library? In response to 
this question superintendents from the follow- 
ing counties answered “no.” 


Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Buffalo, Burnett, Cal- 
umet, Chippewa, Crawford, Door, Florence, Grant, 
Green Lake, Iowa, Juneau, Kewaunee, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Manitowoc, Marquette, Milwaukee, Mon- 
roe, Oconto, Oneida, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Pepin, 
Polk, Portage, Price, St. Croix, Sauk, Sawyer, 
Taylor, Vernon, Walworth, Washburn, Waupaca, 
and Waushara. 


Door and Kewaunee counties indicate that a 
county library would be included in future plans. 

Juneau county indicated that a library would be 
organized in the near future. Thirteen boxes of 
books from closed school libraries are circulated 
throughout the county. Each school may keep a 
box of books for four weeks. 

Langlade county indicated that a number of 
small communities had W. P. A. Libraries. 

Milwaukee county indicated that different town- 
ships contracted for library service with the Pub- 
lic Library in the city of Milwaukee. (No details 
given) 

Sawyer county indicated that office sample copies 
had been catalogued and teachers were allowed 
to use the books. 

Waushara county indicated that office copies of 
library books were loaned to rural schools. Some 
schools borrowed books from the Winnebago 
county library. 


Superintendents in the following counties 
answered “yes,” 

Adams, Brown, Clark, Columbia, Dane—Ist, 
Dane—2nd, Dodge, Douglas, Dunn, Eau Claire, 


Fond du Lac, Green, Forest, Iron, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Kenosha, Lafayette, La Crosse, Marathon, 
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Marinette, Pierce, Racine, Richland, Rock, Rush, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Trempealeau, Vilas, Wash- 
ington, Waukesha, Winnebago, and Wood. 


In what year was the library begun? 

1. The first library was begun in Marinette county in 
1896. 

2. The Marathon county library was begun in 1940. 

3. Seventeen of the thirty-four county libraries were 
established within the past 8 years; twelve of 
these were established within the past 5 years. 


About how many books does it contain? 

1. The greatest number of books reported is 50,000. 
This is Wood county where books are drawn 
from two public libraries, Marshfield and Wis- 
consin Rapids. The report does not indicate if 
all books are children’s books. 

2. Nine counties have more than 10,000 books. 

3. Five counties have less than 500. 

4. The smallest number reported is 150 
county. 

5. The median number reported is 3,500. 


in Iron 


How many schools made use of the library this 
year? 
1. Eight answers indicate that all schools used the 
library facilities. 
2. Every answer shows wide use of the library. 
3. Several answers indicate that a shortage of books 
prevented greater use. 


Does the library contain textbooks? If so, approx- 
imately what per cent are textbooks? 

1. Thirteen reports show no textbooks in the library. 

. Three reports indicate that all books are text- 
books. 

3. Eighteen report some textbooks. 

. Eight reports indicate over 20% of the books are 
textbooks. 


nN 
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How are funds obtained for the purchase of 

books? 

1. Nine reports indicate that parts of the township 
library fund is used. 

. Six reports indicate that the township library 
funds from closed schools are used. 

3. Eighteen report that money is appropriated by the 
county board. Dunn county reported an appro- 
priation of $1,000 and Rusk county reported 
$1,500. 


N 


4. Six counties report no donation. 
5. Six counties report donations from individual 
school districts. 


Where are books housed? 

1. Twenty-one counties indicate that books are kept 
in county office. 

2. Six counties use other rooms in the courthouse. 

3. Five counties keep some books at centers through- 
out the county. 

4, Eleven counties use city libraries. 

5. One county uses the city library and a_book- 
mobile. (Continued on page 203) 
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| at a Methad in Education 


George C. Allez 
Director, Library School, University of Wisconsin 
UCH literature has been and is being 
written about the value of the library in 
educational institutions. Many and varied have 
been the claims of librarians regarding the ser- 
vices that libraries can and are giving to schools 
and colleges, and most of these claims can or 
have been justified, 
tributions to education. Nor are librarians alone 
in voicing the praise of such contributions. 
School administrators and teachers are rapidly 
coming to appreciate the desirability of having 
well equipped and well administered libraries 
in their schools. 

There is plenty of evidence, however, of a 
lag in what should reasonably be expected in 
the development of these libraries. The reasons 
for this should be of vital concern to librarians 
today. Lack of adequate funds certainly has a 
part in this, but a real reason lies somewhere in 


as highly desirable con- 
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the failure to adequately present the library's 
case in competition with other school activities. 

Certainly one factor is the fact that the li- 
brary’s services are in any real sense intangible 
and do not lend themselves to measurement. 
As a consequence periods of retrenchment 
it is not unusual for the library to be the first 
activity to suffer. Then, too, the public school 
library with its rich background of traditions 
and ideals, largely inherited from public and 
college libraries, has attempted to retain its 
mission and at the same time translate this mis- 
sion into the nomenclature of formal education 
and adjust it to school practices. 


tially if not wholly explain our still rather 


This will par- 


indefinite purposes. 

As we look to the uncertain future we are 
faced with the probability that every school 
and in- 
The support that the 
library in the school of the future will receive 


activity will under continuing 


creasing careful scrutiny. 


come 
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will depend to a large degree on how libraries 
will be able to demonstrate that they are not 
only a desirable service organization, but one 
that is absolutely essential. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that li- 
brarians must claim the heritage which modern 
educational trends have bequeathed to it by 
presenting the library not as an auxiliary ap- 
pendage, but as regnant by virtue of its very 
nature. 

A study of the literature dealing with the 
aims and objectives of school library service 
seems to reveal that librarians themselves have 
given weight to the idea that the library has 
desirable contributions to make to the educa- 
tional program of the school, rather than to 
the concept that well equipped and well ad- 
ministered libraries are absolutely necessary in 
all educational institutions which purport to 
use modern educational methods. 

Though each succeeding statement of objec- 
tives appears to be more positive and forceful, 
we seem to fit our aims and objectives to the 
obvious requirements of educational institutions 
rather than attempt to visualize the direction in 
which we are going. Instead of taking an ag- 
gressive attitude, which, due to our natural 
vantage is highly justifiable, we seem to have 
placed ourselves on the defensive by talking of 
how we may serve, and of what contribution 
we are prepared to make. 

One of the most positive and forceful ex- 
positions of the objectives of the school library 
is that contained in the latest edition of Lucile 
Fargo’s “The library in the school”. These 
objectives are as follows: 

i. To acquire suitable library materials and 
organize them for the use of pupils and 
teachers. 

. To provide through organization and intelli- 
gent service for: 

a. Curriculum enrichment. 

b. Pupil exploration. 

c. A growing realization of the library as 

a tool of intellectual achievement. 
3. To teach the skillful use of books and li- 
braries in the interest of research. 
4. To create an atmosphere favorable to the 
growth of the reading habit. 
5. To stimulate appreciations. 
6. To demonstrate the desirability of books and 
libraries as the companions of leisure. 
. To provide fruitful social experience. 


nN 


Certainly these are worthy objectives admir- 
ably expressed and not only define present 
functions, but suggest that these functions are 
continually increasing in importance. 
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But consider the terms we have used and the 
attitudes they suggest. We enrich, we give, 
share, foster, encourage, and develop. Do not 
these terms suggest the library as subscribing 
to, but somehow aloof from, the school pro- 
gram? Do not they carry the association of de- 
sirable contributions rather than present the 
claim that the library is an essential organism 
of a modern school program? This assumed 
attitude, while wholly commendable as viewed 
from the traditional modesty of librarians, 
while admirable in its self-effaciveness and its 
devotion to the historic ideals of library service 
is not likely to carry the punch which will place 
the library in the school in the position which 
it merits. This negative concept which we our- 
selves have fostered in our own exposition of 
our aims and ideals is certainly paradoxical in 
view of our concomitant creed of ‘The library 
as the heart of the school’’. 

There is evidence of our own realization of 
the vagueness and inadequacy of our objectives 
in a statement which for the present is rele- 
gated to a sub-division in the seven objectives 
as outlined in Fargo; namely: “A growing 
realization of the library as a tool of intellec- 
tual achievement.” In this lies our prophecy of 
the future. Perhaps the time is propitious for 
expressing our prophecy of the future con- 
cretely and specifically. There seems to be a 
need to emphasize the library in its hegenomi- 
cal relation to the educational program. There 
should be some advantage in a concrete and 
specific expression of a positive and aggressive 
idea, an idea which could become both a slo- 
gan and a program and finds its embodiment 
in the title of this paper: The library as 
a method in education. 

This apparent encroachment in the field of 
educational methods demands some considera- 
tion of the nature of modern trends in teach- 
ing. It would be trite, even by way of intro- 
duction, to suggest that there have been tre- 
mendous strides in educational methods in the 
last few years. Long since has the realization 
become fairly general that the old education 
must give way to the new. In spite of amaz- 
ing developments, however, educational method 
still remains decidedly in the experimental 
stage. While the textbook method, the formal 
recitation, the lecture and drill methods still 
are practiced in too many of our classrooms, 
they have been replaced in our more progres- 
sive schools by the Dalton and Winnetka 
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plans, the project method, the socialized recita- 
tion, the activity program, and others. 

These methods differ from each other prin- 
cipally in their attitude towards the curriculum 
and in special devices and techniques in teach- 
ing. They are similar in that they claim to 
develop freedom, initiative, and active and pur- 
poseful learning on the part of the pupil. They 
have achieved in their practice some of the 
fundamental objectives of education, in making 
children happy while learning and in replacing 
the idea of drill and drudgery for the sake of 
mastery of content, with the idea of self- 
discipline and purposeful work for the attain- 
ment of a desired goal. 

They have one other similarity, however, in 
their common neglect of providing adequate 
development of long range and lasting worth- 
while work and study habits in pupils; not 
work and study habits which are necessary solely 
for the fulfillment of the requirements of the 
school curriculum, but methods and techniques 
of study and learning which will develop atti- 
tudes of approach for life-long intellectual ad- 
vancement, for the solution of adult problems, 
for the search for truth, and for the fulfillment 
of those aims which are being sought for in 
the whole adult education program. 

It is significant that while every modern edu- 
cational method stresses, in theory, pupil ac- 
tivity and initiative, active and purposeful 
learning, there is little in their actual practice 
to develop these into lasting techniques of 
study and learning which will continue on 
without benefit of teacher. Educational meth- 
ods today are essentially teachers’ methods of 
teaching rather than pupil methods of learning. 
We talk of ‘‘method in education” as if it were 
some formula designed particularly for teach- 
ers. What a paradoxical concept in view of the 
fact that pupil activity is the theme of the 
newer methods of education! ‘Method’ in 
education should be something the student can 
use and not merely fit into. It should include 
for the pupil, techniques of study and learning 
as well as teaching methods for the teacher. 
How else can we justify the idea of the child- 
centered school? Though we acknowledge the 
theory and we must accept the principle that 
effective education must result in lasting meth- 
ods, techniques, and attitudes usable to pupils, 
the development of these apparently receives 
only casual treatment in our classrooms today. 

The development and incorporation of pupil 
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methods and techniques of study and learning, 
as a part of the school program, is essentially 
the “library method of education”. By its very 
nature it must be born and nurtured in the 
library and the library developed as the labora- 
tory, the tools, the methods, and techniques of 
scholarship. 

Probably no one would suggest that chemis- 
try, physical science, manual arts, etc., should 
be taught without a proper laboratory and a 
thorough understanding of the methods and 
techniques of handling the tools and materials 
of those laboratories. Yet when it comes to the 
vast heritage of the past as well as the printed 
thoughts of today, the laboratory tools, as well 
as the methods and techniques of handling 
them are sadly neglected. 

In the modern and complex life in which we 
live, with its ever increasing store of human 
knowledge, it is becoming more and more nec- 
essary that students learn how to find and use 
information when it is needed. As the fund of 
human knowledge increases, this factor in edu- 
cation must inevitably become more and more 
important. One of the important purposes of 
education must inevitably turn to the develop- 
ment of the methods and techniques of acquir- 
ing and using information. 

Let us assume that there may be a common 
denominator of knowledge which can be estab- 
lished as important in the preparation of every 
child for adult life. Through integration of 
the library method with the curriculum this 
common achieved, and 
probably better achieved, together with the ac- 
quiring of skills in the learning process. 

Such a student method of learning should 
start in the grades and extend through to grad- 
uate study. It should have a continuous and 
correlated adaptation through every step of the 
educational ladder. What would be more ab 
than a tenet which 
method of learning for the grades, another for 
the high school, and still another for institu- 
tions of higher learning? Yet actual practice in 
our educational institutions indicates that not 
only one for each of these artificial and un- 
natural divisions exists but many strange prac- 


denominator can be 


surd recommends one 


tices exist under as many titles, each neglecting 
an essential element which is necessary for suc- 
cess in any of them, namely, “a student method 
of learning’. Psychologists agree that the learn 
ing process is fundamentally the same for a 


child as for an adult, the same for a pupil in 
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the first grade as for the graduate student. The 
only real change is that the passing years bring 
an accumulation of experiences, attitudes, skills 
and knowledge. Is it not, then, reasonable to 
infer that a common method in study, and in 
learning, a common method in education should 
be the practical and logical method for students 
all through the educational ladder? Sach a 
method can only be developed through a 
thorough understanding of the tools of schol- 
arship. Such a method can only be practiced in 
the laboratory where these tools are provided 
and organized. Such a method of learning, 
“the library method,’ is hegemonical in the 
project, the unit, the group discussion, the con- 
tract, and the research methods of teaching. 
Such a method makes all other methods pos 
sible and the lack of it militates against all 
other methods. 

The “library method in education” has been 
what might well be called the ‘‘no man’s land 
in education’’. It has not been claimed by the 
teaching profession because educational meth- 
ods have concerned themselves with teachers’ 
methods of teaching rather than pupils’ meth- 
ods of learning. It has not been practiced by 
teachers because a knowledge of library tools 
and their proper use has not been generally ac- 
cepted as an adjunct to student study and learn- 
ing. It has been neglected principally because 
of the lack in most schools of an adequate lab- 
oratory and those necessary tools of scholarship 
with which it must be practiced. 

It is fairly obvious that the absence of ade- 
quate support on the part of teachers of the 
library, of the proper development of its use 
by pupils, and its incorporation as a ‘method 
in education” in the school program is the 
weakest link in the whole program of modern 
education. That sooner or later its importance 
must be recognized and it must be advanced 
to the position it merits if the objectives of 
modern education are to be realized. Because 
of the very nature of modern education and of 
the relation of the library to it, this shift in 
attitude on the part of the teaching profession 
is not a matter of expediency but a question of 
the ultimate success or failure of its objectives. 

This “no man’s land in education” has been 
neglected by librarians for a number of rea- 
sons. It has been neglected because of lack of 
awareness of the opportunity and responsibility. 
It has been only in recent years that it has been 
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thought advantageous for the librarian to have 
some understanding of the principles of edu- 
cational method. The demands of teachers on 
the library have not included active participa- 
tion on the part of the librarian in the educa- 
tional program of the school. The function of 
the librarian has been to organize knowledge 
and maintain service. The calls and demands 
for that service have originated in the teachers. 
Though it is true that librarians’ attempts to 
develop reading interests in students aside 
from the curriculum needs have been tolerated, 
there has been little opportunity for them to 
initiate or take active participation in the teach- 
ing program. So far as the curriculum has been 
concerned it is safe to say that the library has 
been passive. 

It has been neglected because of tradition 
and prejudice. There are many prominent in 
the library profession today who are firm in the 
conviction that the function of librarians should 
be limited to the organization and maintenance 
of their libraries; that any intrusion of the 
librarian into the teaching field cannot be justi- 
fied; that our prestige, professional integrity, 
and dignity can in no way be enhanced by en- 
croachment on the teaching field. 

What is there in the library profession which 
predetermines its function? What is there 
which predetermines its aims? Should not 
these be accepted in terms of modern educa- 
tional needs and the inherent potentialities of 
the library to meet these needs? The function 
of the library in the school should not be based 
on custom or tradition. It should not be based 
upon the librarians’ desires, wishes or preju- 
dices. The function of the school library and 
of school librarians should be based upon a 
careful analysis of their potential possibilities 
as a contribution to the needs in education to- 
day. Librarians should lend their talents, their 
techniques and their loyalty to such contribu- 
tions. In other words, the library is not a static 
institution, bound by librarian-made definitions, 
but a living organism in our social order and 
subject to comparable changes and growth as 
other social agencies. 

An incorporation of the “library method in 
education” in the school program should in- 
volve the development of the library as the 
laboratory and the development within the 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Angus B. Rothwell 
Superintendent of Schools, Superior 


Sete you used that place in your school ? 
That place where there is an excellent 
supply of materials ready to vitalize your 
teaching; that place that has a director who 
spends all of her time buying, advertising, sug- 
gesting, guiding, arranging and _ otherwise 
serving those who will use her help? You 
surely have such a place, for every modern 
school has a library. 

Perhaps you don’t know about your library 
because your principal or superintendent hasn't 
been very enthusiastic about that part of his 
school. Of course, we administrators have 
more than just libraries to look after: we have 
gyms, and we have assembly programs, prob- 
lem kids, problem parents, agents of all kinds, 
school board members, taxpayers leagues, fire 
drills, roof leaks and icy sidewalks. Up to now 
not many of us have sat right down and said 
to ourselves ‘‘Just how much emphasis should 
we give to the library?’ About all the time 
we've had is to go up there to see some kid 
or to get a book or two that will help us along 
for that next speech before the Rotary Club or 
P. T. A. We've even slid over library requisi- 
tions without too much hesitation. After ail, 
that’s what we have a librarian for. 
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But maybe we've made a mistake. Here we 
are with a real honest to goodness teaching 
power plant and we haven't given the librarian 
a chance to use but half the ‘juice’. We would 
have a lot better time of it, too, if we could 
make the library, instead of the office, the cen- 
ter of the school. Real learning is done in the 
library. Here is the place to test out whether 
or not our English teachers have really taught 
students to want to read; this is the place that 
provides a real ‘learning laboratory” for the 
whole school. Will kids prefer good magazines 
to poor ones? Well, the only way we can really 
show them how much more fun it is to read 
the good ones is to give them a chance to read 
them regularly. Science teachers, math teachers, 
industrial arts and home making teachers have 
scarcely discovered what they can do with their 
school libraries. 

More than that 
use a public library while using a school library 
is much easier than trying to get Johnny to 
keep his locker clean by having him re-write 
that messy looking theme. 

Principals who want their teachers to “‘liven 
up” that slow class in World history, physics 
or social problems always see that their teachers 


the transfer of learning to 


use the library. Principals who want a natural 
learning situation see to it that every teacher in 
every department brings whole classes into the 
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library several times a year. Even a music class 
can learn something in a library. 

And does that make the librarian happy? 
Why that’s the way she can make a fancy report 
at the end of the year—by showing how the 
circulation of books and magazines has in- 
creased; that gives her ammunition at budget 
time; and that means she'll get help from 
teachers in choosing the books to be ordered. 
You can’t make a librarian “mad” by using the 
library. It’s all right with her if it is used so 
much that you have to give her an assistant to 
keep it open during the noon hour, and before 
and after school. More than that it’s queer 
how much help she'll give a teacher just for the 
asking. She can find more “‘stuff’ on bird 
houses, and radios, and what happened when 
than you could ever imagine could be dug up. 
She'll be delighted to prepare a little test to see 
if your students know how to use a library. 
She'll be very happy if a teacher wants to use 
a part of the library for display purposes. One 
of the best library displays I have ever seen was 
set up by a conservation club. It had trees and 
stuffed birds and showed the exact ways to feed 
birds in the winter. Then the librarian came 
along and put a lot of books on birds around 
that display. Circulation of those bird books 
jumped that week. 

Yes, there is a place like that. All that we 
administrators need to do is introduce our 
teachers to the librarian more than once. They 
become fast friends in a little while. 

Now you are asking just exactly how an ad- 
ministrator can go about making his library the 
center of his school. These suggestions are 
just a few but they'll work if you try them. 

1. Let the librarian know what your plans are. 
She can offer a great many practical bits of advice. 
Moreover, she must have ample time to get ready. 

2. Give the librarian a chance to buy a consider- 
able amount of current material. She can attract 
teachers and students to the library just by putting 
the paper covers of new books on the bulletin board 
in the corridor. New materials should be bought 
throughout the entire year, though the major amount 
of purchasing may be done at one or two specified 
times. 

3. While you may have had to economize during 
the past few years, now is the time to get on the 
dollar-per-pupil basis. 

4. Provide display areas in the corridors so that 
teachers may ‘‘sell” their courses at various times 
during the year by showing not only what is done 
in the class room but what additional material ties 
in with the course from the library. 

5. Encourage teachers to set aside definite periods 


at intervals throughout the entire school career of 
students that will be spent in the library. We want 
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young people to get the “library habit’. We want 
young people at home in a library and we want 
them familiar with the many aids and sources of 
interest available. 

6. A faculty library committee to make the library 
an integral part of every school course will help 
acquaint teachers with the possibilities available. 

7. Spend some money on making the library at- 
tractive, then hold faculty meetings there. Tip the 
librarian off so that she will have a good book dis- 
play ready that you may call attention to during your 
meeting. 

8. Make sure that the librarian and teachers get 
together on selection of books and periodicals. In a 
report called ‘Schools and Public Libraries’, which 
is published by the W.E.A., we find this  state- 
ment, ‘“‘Whenever a teacher and a librarian meet 
face to face they have the opportunity both to tell 
and to learn something that will help each of them 
to give better service to children.” 

9. Encourage your librarian to set up a good visual 
aids and audio aids library. Visual aids in the form 
of mounted pictures, slides, film strips and objects 
such as are made by the state W.P.A. Visual Aids 
Project will make even more important the contri- 
bution that this agency can offer. 

10. Give teachers a chance to conduct a faculty 
meeting occasionally on the subject “What the Li- 
brary Means to My Teaching’. Then watch the cir- 
culation grow. 

11. If you use your library as a study hall—don’t 
call that room a study hall, cal] it your “library” 
and then see to it that the library atmosphere is 
made dominant. Be sure to leave enough room for 
teachers to bring in whole classes. 

12. Arrange for cooperation with the public library. 
Often the city librarian or her assistants will be glad 
to come to the school to help teach young persons 
how to use a library. Emphasis should not be on 
“proper” use of a library but rather on “complete” 
use of a library. 


Until we administrators recognize the library 
in our own schools as a center of learning for 
the entire educational order, it is useless for us 
to give lip service to ‘Book Week’’, to educa- 
tion for self-realization, or to the ‘‘carry-over’’ 
of our literature and recreation program. 

Perhaps we can help more of our teachers 
to discover their library—to learn that ‘‘there 
is a place like that’’. 











The innocence and completeness with 
which the child's spirit is rendered up 
to the book, its utter absorption and 
forgetfulness always moves me deeply. 
A child does not read to criticize and 
compare, but just in the unsullied joy 
of finding itself a new world. And be- 
hind every such child is the heart and 
brain of some teacher, parent or libra- 
rian that makes the book possible. 


—Christopher Morley. 
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Julia Maus 
Head of English Department, Marinette High School 


OMMENTS, usually condemnations, of 
the reading ability of high school classes 
are prevalent everywhere. Familiar voices can 
often be heard saying: 
give an advance reading assignment in science. 
I have to tell the class what it said the next 


“I might as well not 


day anyway.” 

“Teaching history would be easy, if the kids 
could read the stuff.” 

These and similar outcries are the common 
expression of dissatisfaction and often be- 
wilderment on the part of secondary school 
teachers confronted with the problem of teach- 
ing one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
youngsters a day, and they ‘can’t even read.” 

Let us examine briefly this very important 
problem which affects all subjects in which 
reading is necessary for successful achievement. 
Whose problem is it, and what can be done 
about it? 
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Whose Is It? 
What Can Be Done About It? 





I believe that in the past, secondary teachers 
have, as a whole, failed to recognize their jobs 
as teachers of reading. When a child enters the 
first grade, we expect that he will learn to 
read; that is, he will learn to recognize certain 
symbols and will learn to read simple stories. 
As the child progresses through the grades we 
expect that he will progress also in his ability 
to read. That is right. Nearly every child does, 
and, therefore, we have in the past assumed 
that the child coming to us in high school had 
already learned to read in elementary school 
He has, on the elementary level, but he hasn't 
materials of an 
nature requiring more mental maturity, an in 


learned to read advanced 
creased vocabulary, and more specialized read- 
ing skills, and we can't blame the elementary 
teacher for it either. That's reading on a sec- 
ondary level. That’s where we as high school 
teachers come in. 

Years ago grammar schools had a course 


called “Reading.” In it the students read litera- 
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ture. Today we call it “Literature’’ or incor- 
porate it into the more comprehensive term of 
“English”, but many high school teachers seem 
to assume that English is the place for the 
teaching of reading and by it they mean, not 
literature, but all reading skills necessary in 
high school, thus leaving other classes to con- 
centrate on other things. And, if the boys and 
girls aren’t reading as well as they should, the 
English classes are slipping. This is an errone- 
ous conception which needs correction. 

To be sure, English classes do teach reading 
skills. If they're on their toes, they do. They 
teach reading skills in two different ways or 
with two different approaches. In the first 
place they teach them for the purposes neces- 
sary for the understanding and appreciation of 
literary selections. Except for an uncertain 
amount of transfer, it doesn’t follow that the 
students are therefore skillful in the use of 
those skills when applied to another subject. 
A student may have been taught to give the 
central thought of a stanza from Whittier’s 
“Snowbound”’ or a chapter of the recent novel 
“The Yearling”, and yet miss the central 
thought of that paragraph on “The Referen- 
dum.” The vocabulary is quite different; the 
background of information needed is not the 
same, and after all, reading, as you know, is 
the process of interpreting printed symbols in 
the light of past experiences, or what one al- 
ready knows. Hence, if a student is to read in- 
telligently that chapter or article on insects, on 
protective tariff, on making a budget, he must 
have the necessary background of information 
which makes the article meaningful and he 
must have become familiar with the vocabulary 
used. Where is he to get that vocabulary, that 
background? The answer is self-evident. It 
constitutes one of the major activities of teach- 
ing reading in science, in history, or in 
mathematics. 

A second way in which English classes teach 
reading skills has become incorporated into the 
regular English course of all high schools. If it 
hasn't, it should be. It has come in response to 
the recognized need for definite teaching of 
reading skills and the objective is to prepare 
youngsters for all general reading. Among the 
skills being taught are: 

1. Understanding of and ability to use the 
various parts of a book: title page, copy- 


right, table of contents, index, chapter 
headings, footnotes, and glossary. 
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. Finding the central thought of a paragraph 
or chapter. 
. Reading for detail. 
. Following directions. 
. Using a dictionary and encyclopedia. 
. Reading to interpret or evaluate an author's 
statement. 
. Reading for appreciation. 
. Reading orally. 
. Taking notes. 
10. Making outlines. 
11. Using library tools, such as card catalog, 
Reader's Guide, and reference books. 
12. Improving or widening reading tastes and 
interests. 
13. Becoming familiar with outstanding 
magazines. 
14, Making a bibliography. 

It must not be assumed, however, that since 
these skills have been presented or once taught 
that they have been mastered and are available 
for all situations, 

The important thing to be remembered by all 
teachers is that most skills can’t be acquired in 
a couple of lessons. (Sometimes, I suppose, 
you'd never guess that there had been even a 
lesson.) A skill needs repeated practice and 
application with every kind of material where 
it is to be applied. That calls for reteaching the 
same skill in science, in history, or in whatever 
subject it is needed. Fortunately, many success- 
ful teachers of content subjects are aware of 
this, or our reading plight would be worse than 
it is. 

Teachers admitting that they should teach 
definite reading skills as applied to their sub- 
ject matter fields, often ask, ‘‘How should I 
do it?” The limits of this paper do not allow 
an extensive discussion of reading devices, but 
dozens of them, usable too, can be found in 
some very fine books now on the market. 
Among them are: 

Following Printed Heath 
Trails 
Flying the Print- 
ways 
Center & Persons Problems in Read- Macmillan 
ing and Thinking 
Reading for Skill 


nN 
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Carol Hovious 


Carol Hovious Heath 


Browning & Noble & Noble 


Others 


Ansorge Wiser Reading is Riches Singer 


Mutual benefit to all departments of a high 
school could also at present be derived from 
better cooperation and often correlation of 
work on the reading situation. Teachers, 
whether English or otherwise, who have had 
training and have been successful in the teach- 
ing of reading could have demonstrations of 
various devices and methods. Group meetings 
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could be held for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means of teaching reading. With 
proper preliminary planning there is no reason, 
either, why the English classes could not use 
biology or history assignments when teaching 
lessons in outlining, notetaking, etc. Some 
classes have mutually benefited in that way. 
Teachers could also save themselves and stu- 
dents a lot of trouble if they would get together 
on using certain standard methods of outlining, 
notetaking, etc. Too often a few teachers in- 
sist on using some pet methods of their own, 
which, on the whole, may be all right, but are 
enough different from the methods used in 
other classes to confuse those not-too-alert 
youngsters. 

In conclusion, let me summarize a few help- 
ful hints which have guided and helped many 
high school teachers in their reading problems: 


1. Find out who your good and poor readers 
are. Standard tests are good, but not neces- 
sary. Teacher-made tests on a chapter or so 
of the text to be used will indicate ability 
or lack of it quite satisfactorily. 

2. Expect a higher degree of accomplishment 
from your better readers. Don’t wear your- 
self out and kill the interest of the class 
by aiming for equal achievement from all. 

3. Don’t expect all your pupils to benefit by 
the same text. If, for various reasons, you 
can’t have simple as well as average texts, 
vary the assignment, giving simple or fewer 
problems to poorer readers. 

4. Don’t try to cover too much ground. 
You've gained nothing by finishing the 
book or eight units instead of six if your 
boys and girls haven’t been with you. 

5. Try to foresee the vocabulary difficulties 
which youngsters will have. Five or ten 
minutes three or four times a week on 
vocabulary alone is time well spent. 

6. Try to foresee what background informa- 
tion or experience necessary to the under- 
standing of a chapter, article, or para- 
graph a student lacks. Most youngsters fail 
in their reading because the subject mat- 
ter deals with something far removed from 
their lives. Motion pictures, demonstrations, 
classroom experiments, field trip pictures, 
and stories often help to provide a back- 
ground which makes reading meaningful. 

7. Arouse some curiosity or interest in read- 
ing. This must often be done by means 
other than reading. Discussing a radio news 
program may lead to further interest in 
reading news; making a weather chart for 
a couple of weeks or months may lead to 
some curiosity or interest in that chapter 
on weather. 

8. Don’t mistake lack of effort for lack of 
ability. Expect your students to do some 
work. 

9. Try to stimulate interest in reading beyond 
the limits of the textbook or the regular 
assignment. Find out what your library 
holds. Encourage students to bring or to 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY— 
(Continued from page 194) 

Who selects books for the library? 

1. Fifteen counties indicate that books are selected 
by the county superintendent and supervising 
teachers; in two of these 15 counties the county 
librarian assists. 

. In 9 counties a city or county librarian selects 
the books. 

3. In 11 counties books are selected by the county 

superintendent. 

4. In one county the supervisors assisted by a com- 

mittee of teachers select the books. 


No 


Who takes charge of the library? 

1. Twenty-two counties indicate that books are 
charged out from the county superintendent's of- 
fice. Four of these reports indicate extra help is 
provided for this purpose. 

. N. Y. A. help is provided in 6 counties. 

. W. P. A. help is provided in 3 counties. 

. Eleven reports indicate services of a full time 
librarian. 

5. Four reports indicate part time librarian. 


dW Do 


How are the books distributed? 

1. In 18 counties the superintendent and supervising 
teachers help to distribute the books. 

In 29 counties teachers call for books. 

. In 4 counties books are sent out by mail also. 

. There is a bookmobile in 1 county. 


mW ND 


The following letter from County Superin- 
tendent Autie Curry Sanford of Rusk County 
gives an interesting account of one county 
library. 

“We have a city-county library at Ladysmith, 
which is rather unique, and information about which 
does not fit in with the questions on the question- 
naire. The county board appropriates $1500.00 yearly 
for the county service. This supplements, of course, 
the city appropriation. The teachers in our county 
schools can get from 25 to 55 books every six weeks, 
depending upon the number of rooms and students 
in the school. They make their selections from ap- 
proximately 17,000 books in the public library. 
Their requests are sent in, and the boxes made up 
for them. Some one, the teacher or a school board 
member from the community, calls for the box. 

“In addition to this service we also have library 
stations in the village from which books may be 
drawn by the children and adults in the surround- 
ing communities. Eighty-six schools out of the eighty- 
eight school organizations in the county are now 
availing themselves of this service. These stations 
are cared for either through the N. Y. A. or by 
club women. 

“Two full time librarians take care of our city- 
county library. This service has no connection with 
the Township Library Program. Each school gets its 
own quota of books from the Township Library 
Fund. 

“I neglected to say that teachers may also get 
books for adults in the community in addition to 
the 25-55 books which are for the children. This 
service is appreciated very much in the rural areas.” 


report on their own findings. Some of the 
finest reading results when youngsters read 
on their own initiative or along lines of 
their own interests. 
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Improvement In 


Hilda Cavanaugh 
Supervising Teacher, Sauk County 
MONG the recent trends of promise in rural 
education we find ‘Improvement of 
School Libraries.” This is especially evident in 
the renovation and in the physical set-up. 

The initial step in library improvement makes 
provision for: The culling of unsuitable books; 
the selection of books for rebinding; and the 
complete separation of library books and text- 
books. 

No small part of the general improvement 
has been due to culling of unsuitable books, 
many of which have not been taken off the 
shelves for months. The teacher takes time to 
explain and sell the idea to her school board 
before starting the actual work. Unsuitable 
books which should be discarded are those that 
are too mature in content, contain obsolete ma- 
terial, poorly illustrated, poorly printed or just 
plain mediocre. 

Books which are culled from the library are 
not discarded immediately but are usually stored 
in boxes for a few years. The list of books in 
each box is pasted on the outside of the box. 
The cards for the books are taken out of the 
regular catalogue and placed in a special case 
until the books are finally discarded. If there is 
more than one box of books, the number of 
the box containing the books is placed on the 
card as an additional aid in location. Then if, 
at any time, some one should call for a tempo- 
rarily discarded, out-of-date geographical reader 
the teacher refers to the card and can give an 
exact account of the book. She may say, ‘‘It is 
in box number three in the old cupboard on the 
north wall of the basement.” If there is little 
or no call for discarded books over a three year 
period school boards will usually give teachers 
permission to dispose of the books. 

When soiled, ragged, unattractive and un- 
suitable books are removed from the library 
there will be more room to display the remain- 
ing books and more space for new books. Most 
teachers have found enough additional space 
to start a “Wisconsin shelf.’ Fond du Lac 
County may want to begin with Jerry of Seven 
Mile Creek, Langlade County may begin with 
* Ferris, E. E. Jerry of Seven Mile Creek. New 
York: Junior Literary Guild, 1938. 
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anthook Country? while Sauk County is sure 
to start with The Blue Mittens* or The Story of 
My Dolls.4 

Rebinding is important in keeping a library 
usable and attractive. There are at present 
many book binding projects where the work is 
done inexpensively and well. In answer to a 
common question, “When should books be re- 
bound?’’, the following information is given:* 

Books are ready to be rebound, when, 


a. Threads are loosened so pages fall out. 

b. Backing cloth (super) is broken. 

c. Covers broke, frayed, ragged, print indistin- 
guishable. 

d. Unsanitary looking—too soiled for use. 

e. Entire book is loose. 

f. Copies are not available, in a reprint or an 
inexpensive edition. If available, how does 
cheaper edition compare in: size of type, il- 
lustrations, quality of paper, attractiveness, 
abridgement ? 

g. A volume is so important in subject matter 
or treatment that it must be ordered imme- 
diately if the worn copy is not rebound. This 
is a true test. 

Book is out of print and valuable to user and 
cannot be replaced. 

. Respect for public property is lessened and 
poor citizenship results. 


The closed cupboard of the past has given 
way to open shelving and in almost every rural 
school there is a cozy nook or concentrated li- 
brary corner. No school is too small or too 
poor to have a library corner. Open shelves 
need not be of finely polished wood made by 
a carpenter. Boys and girls in the upper grades 
can make open shelves from inexpensive lum- 
ber and then paint the shelves to harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room. A set of 
portable book shelves may be made from 
boards and bricks. It is often possible to re- 
move doors from cupboards or to prop the 
doors open and use the open doors as a library 
bulletin board. “Orange crate” furniture is 
rapidly being replaced by more substantial and 
comfortable furniture. If possible every library 


“Ames, Merlin M. Canthook Country. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 

*“Reely, Mary K. The 
E. M. Hale, 1935. 

*Trimpey, Alice Kent The Story of My Dolls. 
Whitman: Racine, 1935. 

® Compiled by Mary Tuohy Ryan, Assistant Super- 
visor of School Libraries, State Department of Publi 
Instruction. 


Blue Mittens. Chicago: 
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corner should contain a reading table, some 
chairs, a file for pictures and other visual aids, 
a screen or bulletin board for display purposes 
and a reading lamp. The teacher who wants 
objective evidence of library improvement will 
take ‘before’ and “‘after’’ pictures. 

Mechanical organization is another important 
phase of library improvement. Every book in 
the library must be accessioned,—that is, the 
name, cost, publisher, and number is recorded 
in an accession book. When a book is lost or 
culled it is crossed off the accession list. There 
is a book plate on the inside front cover of 
every book. This plate contains the accession 
number, name of school or district and the rules 
and regulations for care of books. The call 
number is placed on the back of the book. This 
number is usually written on with an electric 
stylus and transfer paper. Since the electric 
stylus is rather an expensive tool it is usually 
borrowed from the county superintendent's of- 
fice, the county normal, or a high school. 

New books are shellacked with a good grade 
white shellac to keep them bright and clean 
looking. The card catalogue is made easily ac- 
cessible. If the library has been catalogued 
once the cards should be checked with the 
books now on the shelves and the ‘‘dead’’ cards 
removed. 


In order to create a real life situation, there 
is a circulating system in the rural school li- 
brary. The boy or girl who draws a book from 
the Skillet Creek Library follows the same pro- 
cedure that is used in any public library in the 
county; for the book he borrows has a pocket, 
a borrower's card and a date due slip and he 





is responsible for getting the book back on 
time. 

Good housekeeping is a keynote in the care 
of the library. If the shelves are free from dust 
and kept in an orderly condition the “book ap- 
peal’” goes up. The care of the library is a 
co-operative activity, for pupils and teacher 
participate. The teacher usually begins by serv- 
ing as librarian but boys and girls in grades 
five, six, seven and eight are soon trained to 
take her place. The following list of activities 
for pupil participation show what pupils are 
actually doing in many Wisconsin schools.° 


Inspirational 

1. Give simple book talk about new book 

2. Dramatize part of a book 

3. Read aloud interesting parts 

4. More apt to read books. 

5. Study book publishers’ catalog 

6. Lead to book talk. 
Increases respect for public property 

8. Learn biography of favorite heroes who liked 
books. 

9. Increases sense of responsibility 

10. Leads to district publicity for books 

11. Fund of information highly increased 

12. Sharing home books become co-operative 

13. Motivation in letter writing 


Mechanical 

l. Charge books 

2. Locate books. 

3. Keep a circulation record. 

4. Have a particular library hour 

5. Good housekeeping. 

6. Simple. 

7. Arrange a book display. 

8. Gather material for units, even if incomplete. 

9. Close acquaintance with Dewey Decimal 
Classification System. 


* Suggested by the student teachers of Green County 
Normal with Mary Tuohy Ryan, Assistant Supervisor 
of School Libraries. 











“BEFORE AND AFTER.”’ Interior views of the Meadowbrook rural school near Pewaukee, Waukesha 
County, before the library facilities were provided, and after the Library Division of the State 
Department, with the assistance of the supervising teacher, Miss Harriet Cruver, and the teacher, 
Miss Marcine Farnham, worked out a cheery, stimulating library corner in the school. 
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10. Take care of overdue books. 

11. Keep reading table cleared. 

12. Provide flowers if desired. 

13. Urge browsing for classmates. 

14. Simple lists, as all dog stories. 
15. Use card catalog as aid in location. 


In the renovation of the school library there 
is something old and something new, and the 
alert teacher reads not only the introductory 
material given on pages four to eight in the 
“List of Books for School Libraries 1940- 
1942” but she studies carefully and jealously 
guards the “List of Books for School Libraries 
1926-1928", for contained in the older book 
is most valuable material on “Organization and 
Management of Elementary School Libraries.” 
A group of teachers who became interested in 
the old Score Card for library improvement, 
prepared the following card for evaluation of 
their libraries: 


County Score Card 
1. Housing 

Bookcases or shelves to hold all library 
books, reference books, etc. 

. Books catalogued and accessioned. 

. Library accession book up to date. 

. New books added other than from Town- 
ship Library List. 

5. Magazines, Weekly Readers, Current Events, 
etc, 

6. File for pictures, visual aids, individual 
pupil records, etc. 


> Ww DN 
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. Library table and chairs. 

8. Use of Free Library Commission facilities. 

9. Use of County Library, W. P. A. Libraries, 
etc. 

10. Elimination of worn out books. 

11. Use of library reference books. 

12. Pupil’s Reading Circle work. 

13. General attractiveness of library. 

14. Activities growing out of use of library. 
Charts, posters, exhibits, etc. 

15. Pupil co-operation in care of library. 

16. Text book library separate from regular 
library. 

17. Use of library for audience reading. 

18. Improved lighting of library corner. 

19. Teaching pupils use of library. 

20. Any improvement not listed above. 


The growing library consciousness on the 
part of rural school teachers has served to make 
the library a more effective agency in the 
growth and development of boys and girls and 
good habits of citizenship and respect for pub- 
lic property have been incidentally taught. 
Teachers who are still struggling with the 
library problems should keep in mind the words 
of the pilot in The New Hope, “If I have any 
philosophy, any rule to steer by, it is to take 
care to set things going right, do everything 
possible to make them right and then—well, 
then carry on the job hoping for the best but 
ready to tackle the worst if the worst should 
come. See what I mean?” 





THE LIBRARY AS A METHOD IN EDUCATION— 


(Continued from page 198) 
library of the methods and techniques of 
scholarship. 
It should include: 


First, training in the techniques of the organi- 
zation of knowledge in libraries. 

Second, training in the methods and techniques 
of locating all available information on a 
subject. 

Third, training in the ability to sift from all 
information available that which is useful for 
the purpose in hand. 

Fourth, training in the ability to analyze, or- 
ganize and interpret that material. 

Fifth, training in the ability to draw intelligent 
conclusions. 

Sixth, training in the ability to present the results 
in a scholarly manner, either oral or written. 


There may be among teachers and librarians 
those who will miss the reference to the fine 
ideals of the library as usually expressed in 
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the “love of books,” their unfolding and re- 
vealing of truth, and their emphasis of the 
things of the spirit. 

To those persons it might be pointed out that 
behind the most beautiful music and the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, behind beau- 
tiful buildings and strong bridges are systems 
of techniques, methods and disciplines. 

It should not be difficult to find in the tech- 
niques and methods of scholarship that basic 
preparation for the expressed viewpoints of the 
purpose of both educators and librarians. 


It seems peculiar and strange that one should 
expect anything less in the way of techniques, 
methods and disciplines for integration, crea- 
tive expression, exploration, appreciations, the 
expanded horizon, enriched life, broader sym- 
pathies and experiences than they do for the 
other major life accomplishments. 
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NEA. Chats ' 


The N. E. A. booth in its ‘new dress’’ attracted 
many visitors this year at the state convention. Much 
literature was given out and many orders were taken 
for the valuable literature the N. E. A. publishes. 
The hosts and hostesses at the booth had many 
pleasant reports to make. If anyone has any sugges- 
tions to make for next year just write your state 
director. 


National plans are going forward for Defense of 
Democracy through Education. The regional confer- 
ence of the Dept. of Classroom Teachers, held at the 
University of Chicago during the Thanksgiving re- 
cess, made great plans to be carried out immediately 
in the seven states of this region. You will hear 
more about these plans shortly. 


Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, a staff member of 
the N. E. A., reminds us that on February 3, 1942 
will be the centenary of the birth of Sidney Lanier, 
the muchly loved southern poet. Those who have en- 
joyed Lanier’s poems may wish to read them again; 
those who do not know him and his “‘songs’’ may 
wish to get acquainted with them. Schools, colleges, 
and local education associations may wish to recog- 
nize this centenary in their programs. 


Every educator will wish to read the latest publi- 
cation of the Educational Policies Commission—Edz- 
cation and the Morale of a Free People. One can 
well be proud to belong to a professional organiza- 
tion which publishes such timely pamphlets. Order 
your copy now from the N. E. A. Be sure that it is 
on your ‘‘must read’’ list. 


The News Bulletin for Classroom Teachers for 
November is out. If you are not on the mailing list, 
just drop the department a card. If you are a mem- 
ber of the N. E. A. this is one of your privileges. 


A Five-year plan is being formulated for Institutes 
on Professional Relations. Many such institutes have 
been held at teacher training colleges during the past 
summer. Perhaps Wisconsin would like to have such 
institutes. Programs of successful institutes may be 
had upon request. The Peabody Journal of Education 
Sept. 1941 has the complete program of its Fourth 
Annual Institute of Professional Relations—price 40¢ 
per copy from the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers—Nashville, Tenn. Miss C. O. Williams, N. E. 
A., is Chairman of Committee. 


A Research Bulletin entitled High-School Methods 
with Superior Students is out—add this to your 
collection. The second edition of The American Citi- 
zens Handbook will be out December first. This book 
can be used in schools and for presentation to new 
voters. It contains the great documents, poems, and 
songs of America. This new edition will contain 
added pages covering parliamentary law, building 
your home library, travel, and the roll call of states. 
It will contain 416 pages and sell at $1.00. It has 
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WITH . . CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


been suggested that local Teachers Associations might 
perform a good public service and add to their treas- 
ury by selling these handbooks. 


The theme for the convention of the A. A. S. A., 
at San Francisco, in February will be ‘Education for 
a Free People’’—Topics for general sessions will be 
“Education and Government’, “Morale Building”, 
“Health in the School’, and “After the War 
What?” 


The National Assn. of Secondary School Principals, 
a Dept. of the N. E. A., is devoting its December 
Bulletin to ‘Pupil Activities in the Secondary 
Schools.” This issue will describe what different 
schools are doing in the way of providing means 
through which boys and girls can be trained most 
effectively for citizenship. 


The Legislative Commission of the N. E. A. ts co- 
operating with the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. These Commissions 
have selected four “regions’’ for study and action 
I—The amendment of the Hatch Act, II—Retirement 
and Social Security Legislation for Teachers, III 
Federal Aid to the States for Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, IV—Low Postage Rates on Books. The 
Research Department will lend its aid and existing 
committees working on the several interests will co- 
operate. Your help can be given through membership 
in the N. E. A. as these activities will require more 
financial support than heretofore to carry through to 
success. May I suggest that some of you obtain a 
copy of the Hatch Act—study it carefully, especially 
Sections 2, 9A, and 12. Let me know what you think 
as to the effect upon Wisconsin teachers. 


The enrollment campaign is well under way—are 
you in it? The following came out victorious 

Cities—Wausau, Port Washington, New Holstein, 
Jefferson, Manitowoc. 

Schools—Nichols State Graded Junior High 
School, Nichols; 36th Street School, William Mc- 
Kinley School, H. W. Longfellow School, Albert E. 
Kagel School, Blaine School, Victor L. Berger School, 
all of Milwaukee; Randall School, Madison; Burdge 
School, Beloit; Henry Clay School, Cumberland 
School, Richards School, all of Whitefish Bay; Wash- 
ington School, McKinley School, Longfellow Junior 
High, Lincoln School, Jefferson School, Supervisors, 
all of Wauwatosa; Washington School, South Side 
Jr. High, Sheridan School, North High School, Hor- 
ace Mann School, U. S. Grant School, Franklin 
School, Central High, all of Sheboygan; Winslow 
School, Washington Jr. High, Washington Elem., 
Stephen Bull School, Theodore Roosevelt School, 
North Racine School, Henry Mitchell Elem., Lincoln 
School, Jefferson School, Howell School, Wm. Hor- 
lick Sr. High, Gilbert-Knapp School, Garfield School, 
N. D. Fratt School, all of Racine. 


Your director as well as the entire staff of your 
National Education Association wish you a very happy 
holiday season and a better and more hopeful outlook 
for 1942. 
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REPORT OF LOCALS COMMITTEE— 
(Continued from page 192) 

spite of the larger number attending, the actual 

expense was less than in previous years. 

In conclusion let me state that the members 
of the Locals Committee feel that conditions 
which exist today present the greatest challenge 
to the teaching profession since the Declaration 
of Independence. It is aware that many selfish 
and predatory interests, taking advantage of 
the outcry against high taxes, are seeking to 
curtail educational Opportunity; it recognizes 
the responsibility of teachers everywhere to 
militantly safeguard the interests of the chil- 
dren—tomorrow’s citizens; it emphasizes the 





necessity of laying aside all sectional or fac- 
tional differences to present a united front 
against each and every group which may seek 
to infringe upon educational opportunity or 
freedom; it is convinced that although this is 
no time to urge an expansion program, every 
effort should be made to hold the gains made 
this far; it is optimistic for the future, be- 
lieving that the political and economic turmoil 
which confuses us today will be succeeded by 
a period of growth and advancement in which 
education will take its rightful place and point 
the way to a greater and more glorious national 


future. Everett C. Hirsch 


Chairman, Committee on Locals, 
Wisconsin Education Association. 


MEMBERS OF LOCALS COMMITTEE 


Mabel Berg, La Crosse 
R. G. Hein, South Milwaukee 
R. A. Herbison, Springbrook 


TEACHERS AND TAXES— 


(Continued from page 182) 
gram, with more individual attention, a better 
health program, etc., even at a higher per pupil 
cost, may be justifiable. 

With few exceptions only small savings, if 
any, can be made outside the salary budgets of 
the public schools. Expenditures for buildings 
and material may be delayed, but more often 
than not delayed expenditures are no real sav- 
ing. It then remains to inquire whether school 
employees, particularly teachers, are over-paid 
for their labors. Numerous comparisons of sal- 
aries of teachers with other occupational groups 
have shown the reverse to be true. In Wiscon- 
sin all new rural teachers must have at least 
two years of college work, yet nearly half the 
rural teachers receive just $85 per month for 
the nine-month school term, or $765 for the 
year. The average (median) teacher has train- 
ing just short of college graduation, yet prob- 
ably will not receive more than $1170 this 
year.* The average worker in Wisconsin's 
manufacturing industries will receive over 
$1600 for his year’s work in 1941, and it is 
doubtful if his academic educational equip- 
ment exceeds eighth grade graduation. 

The possibility of reducing school taxes 
through reduction of teachers’ salaries is further 


* Estimated. 
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Frank W. Keller, Watertown 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 
Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 


Autie Curry Sanford, Ladysmith 
Opal Wiegand, Eagle River 
Harry Bender, Colby, Ex Officio 





complicated by current and anticipated rises in 
prices. If teachers’ salaries are at the same level 
as in September 1939, teachers have actually 
received a 10% cut in terms of purchasing 
power. Even with no reduction of the paycheck 
the reduction in real wages mounts as prices 
rise. Even now teachers are deserting the pro- 
fession for more pleasant and/or lucrative post- 
tions with the government and in private in- 
dustry. This fall witnessed a shortage of teach- 
ers in certain fields, especially in the poorer 
paying communities. Next year, and the year 
following, will see an acute shortage of teach- 
ers, especially in the rural schools. Assuming 
that all of the second year people in rural de- 
partments of teacher training institutions in 
Wisconsin graduate this coming spring, there 
will be only about 700 teachers to fill an ex- 
pected 1200 vacancies. Judging from the fresh- 
men enrollment there will be about 600 new 
rural teachers the following year—approxi- 
mately half the number needed. Directly trace- 
able to salaries of teachers which do not match 
those in other occupations, Wisconsin is headed 
for another era of granting permits and special 
licenses to persons not fully qualified to teach. 
We must kiss good-bye, at least temporarily, the 
ideal of a highly qualified teacher, specifically 
trained for his teaching task, for every boy and 
girl in Wisconsin. Low school taxes can be 
bought at too great a price! 
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Belmont Farley 
National Education Association 


PREPAREDNESS: Washington is increasingly 
astir with the excitement that looks forward to 
early participation in hostilities. More and 
more frequently members of committees refer- 
ring to the possibilities of a shooting war use 
the conjunction “when” instead of “if.” The 
Office of Civilian Defense is making plans for 
the organization in local communities of 
schools in which to train fire wardens for 
service during the possible bombing of cities. 
Under the same sponsorship, special first aid 
classes are soon to be organized. Appropriately 
enough, this work will be directed by General 
L. D. Gasser and Col. W. P. Burn. 

A committee on schools and civilian defense 
composed of educators appointed by the Office 
of Civilian Defense will soon issue instructions 
for the aid of local school authorities in the 
protection of school children in case of bomb 
attacks. Instructions of this committee 
show what portions of the school plant may be 
relatively safe from bombing, how children 
may be removed to their homes in safety if air 
raid warnings come, and suggest drills whereby 
pupils may be trained effectively to take ad- 
vantage of the precautions provided. It is ex- 
pected that younger children will be guided to 
their homes by teachers; older children will go 
home under their own direction by the shortest 
route. When warning time is inadequate chil- 
dren of all ages will be conducted to the safest 
part of the school building. 


will 


LUXURIES: The NEA Commission on the 
Defense of Democracy through Education calls 
attention to a recent publication entitled 
America Needs Your Voice issued by the Citi- 
zens Emergency Committee of which Henry M. 
Wriston, President of Brown University, is 
chairman. America Needs Your Voice charges 
that ‘Congress carelessly and thoughtlessly in- 
creases non-defense appropriations by more 
than $90 millions over 1940." The publication 
includes the statement that “it may be increas- 
ingly difficult to finance existing public services 
of various kinds such as schools, parks and 
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EDUCATION AS SEEN FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


playgrounds, child welfare, health protection, 
and so forth. These may be found to be lux- 
uries which the ordinary community can no 
longer afford.” 

The reader may make his own comment. The 
NEA Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education has written a letter to 
each of the seventy signatories of this docu- 
ment, most of whom are educators. The Com- 
mission will also soon have a comment to make. 


PRIORITIES: Educational have 
been given A~10 priority rating to obtain main- 


institutions 


tenance, repair and operating supplies. This 1s 
the highest rating—the same given to the Army 
and Navy and defense industries. 

Under the terms of this rating, educational 
institutions cannot obtain on priority any mate- 
rial for expansion or additions to the school 
plant. The complete story may be obtained 
from Preference Rating Order P-22 issued 
October 16, 1941 by the federal Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Advance hotel reservations 
for the seventy-second annual convention of the 
American Association of Administra- 
tors, February 21-26, 1942, indicate an attend- 
ance of more than nine thousand. While at- 
tendance will be heavy from the Pacific coast 
and middle West, large delegations will also 
come from the Atlantic seaboard. 


School 


LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES: The Executive 
Committee of the NEA Legislative Commission 
has formulated the following legislative objec- 
tives for the year 1941-42: 


1. Exemption of teachers and school adminis- 
trators from the provisions of the Hatch Act. 
2. For states that do not have teacher retire- 
ment systems, make possible on an optional 
statewide basis the inclusion of teachers un- 
der any extension of the Social Security Act 
to cover employees of state and local govern- 
ments, and provide for the protection of ex- 
isting teacher retirement systems through 
exemption from inclusion under the Social 
Security Act, or by other necessary protective 
provisions, continue to promote the enact- 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Geo. P. Hambrecht 
State Director, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education 


HE registration of aliens carried out last 

year by the Department of Justice revealed 
that there are nearly 5,000,000 non-citizens in 
the United States; the number residing in Wis- 
consin approximates 72,000. 

Early in September a conference of state edu- 
cational representatives was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to discuss the problem of providing 
educational facilities for non-citizens who have 
declared their intentions of becoming American 
citizens. This conference was addressed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Vice-President Wallace, At- 
torney General Biddle, and many other gov- 
ernmental officials, all of whom expressed a 
keen interest in an Americanization program as 
one of the major lines of national defense. 

It was pointed out that many non-citizens 
have not had educational opportunities to pre- 
pare them to pass their naturalization examina- 
tions but have been good Americans. In order 
to pass their naturalization examinations many 
non-citizens need instruction in reading and 
writing the English language and the funda- 
mental principles of our government. The lat- 
ter was given a great deal of stress as immigra- 
tion authorities are desirous that new citizens 
be true Americans familiar with our principles 
of government and assimilated into our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

In order to assist in meeting the problem of 
providing educational opportunities to non- 
citizens who wish to become naturalized, the 
Immigration Service is sponsoring a WPA 
project to which $14,000,000 has been allo- 
cated for the purpose of providing teaching 
materials and instruction. 

Dr. William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has accepted an 
appointment as Director of the National Citi- 
zenship Education Project. Attorney General 
Francis Biddle has appointed a five-man Na- 
tional Advisory Board which will supervise the 
National Citizenship Education Program. The 
Chairman of the Board is Earl G. Harrison, 
former Director of Alien Registration, who 
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directed the registration last year of all non- 
citizens in the United States. Appointed to rep- 
resent the Department of Justice on the five- 
man Board are Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; and Dr. Henry B. 
Hazard, Director of Research, Information and 
Education, who for many years has directed 
citizenship projects for the service. Appointed 
to represent the Work Projects Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency are Walter H. 
Brummett, Jr., Executive Assistant in the Com- 
munity Service Division, and Walter M. Kip- 
linger, Director of Public Activities Programs 
for the same division of WPA. In addition, 
the program will operate in close liaison with 
Commissioner Studebaker and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency. 


In Wisconsin this project will be under the 
sponsorship of the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education. Considerable activities 
in Citizenship Education have been carried on 
in this state during past years. In 1940-41 
there were approximately 7,500 non-citizens en- 
rolled in organized classes conducted through 
the WPA Adult Education Program, local 
schools of vocational and adult education, and 
the Milwaukee Public Schools Department of 
Municipal Recreation and Adult Education 
Program. 

Every effort is being made at this time by 
the above agencies to carry on a complete pro- 
gram of Citizenship Education. Excellent co- 
operation is being received from the several 
county superintendents of schools who are as- 
sisting in the organization and development of 
classes for non-citizens in the rural areas of the 
state through the use of WPA teachers made 
available through the National Citizenship 
Education Project of WPA. 

Enrollments in the citizenship classes which 
are being organized at this time indicate that 
there will be a large increase in attendance dur- 
ing this year. Individuals, clubs, and organiza- 
tions can be of assistance in the promotion and 
organization of the Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram, and many have already proffered their 
help. 

(Continued on page 212) 
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NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 








PREFERENTIAL RATING FOR SCHOOL SUP- gional PWR directors, who are not active in 
PLIES: Due to action by the Office of Produc- this direction at present, due to so many vari- 
tion Management (OPM) of the Federal Gov- ables in the needs or ‘‘desires’” of the local 
ernment, there has been a restriction on the communities; thus the Department of Public 
amounts of certain materials and supplies avail- Instruction will serve as a clearing house for 
able for non-defense consumers; in other words Wisconsin projects. 
there exists a shortage of these supplies. The department has available proper blanks, 

Due to representations to the OPM by the ‘‘School Building Needs—Form I”, which will 
Department of Public Instruction and other need to be filled out by school authorities who 
agencies, a supplementary priority rating feel they are in need of schoolbuilding expan- 
(A-10), which is a defense rating, has been sion, in terms of either a new building, an 
issued by the Priorities Division of the OPM addition, or both. These blanks should be 
which rating includes ‘‘educational institutions” filled out, one for each building or addition, 





and covers items not readily available now. if the needs are to have a definite place upon 
; In order to profit by this order and obtain the “reserve shelf”. I¢ is to be remembered 
such materials and supplies for “repairs, main- that this is for a future program; it does not 
i tenance and supplies’, it is necessary to make ¢arry any appropriation but will be considered 


applications under this amended priority rat- as an indication of local and state needs. 
ing. Directions and information along the School administrators are therefore urged to 
above lines are available through the Depart- send to the department for these blanks which 
ment of Public Instruction on request. It is to are to be returned to the department and vot 
be noted that this rating does not apply to to Washington. All types and kinds of public 
capital outlay, equipment, etg., but only to the schools are included. As there is a time limit to 
purposes designated. this survey, the blanks should be returned 
promptly in order that the whole state set-up 


THE SCHOOLBUILDING “RESERVE SHELF”: may not be delayed. 


All educational authorities are agreed that 
the housing facilities for schools are still in a FLUORESCENT LIGHTING: Since the _ intro- 
state of need and have not been met entirely by duction of fluorescent lighting the department 
past Federal grants under the various agencies has been swamped with requests for informa- 
contributing to schoolhouse construction, such tion regarding this type of artificial lighting 
| as the FWP, PWA, WPA, etc. The Public for class room use. 





Work Reserve (PWR) therefore, “plans to There is no doubt that the electric current 
secure through their regional directors informa- consumption is about half of that required for 
tion with regard to school plant needs in local the same illumination by means of the regular 


communities”. This simply means, to get in- filament lamps. But the surface brightness of 
formation as to schoolhousing needs to be the fluorescent lamps is much greater than per- 
placed on the ‘work reserve shelf” as a basis mitted under the Wisconsin Lighting Code and 
for continued effort to improve the housing of continued exposure thus leads to eyestrain. 


‘ educational programs when the present emer- These lamps therefor require an “enclosed” 

; gency ceases to exist. type of fixture which prevents the objectionable 
However, it has been found expedient to get  glare—‘‘and there’s the rub”. 

this information through state departments The approved fixtures are expensive, run- 


rather than through the staffs of the re- ning from $26 to $50 or more each; the com- 
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mon type sold around $9 to $12 may not be 
used. Thus the expense of equipping a stand- 
ard classroom is usually so great that few can 
afford to pay the price. The tubes have a life 
claimed to be about double that of the fila- 
ment lamps; on the other hand the replace- 
ment costs run from $1.25 to $2.90 each. Op- 
eration characteristics are also somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the filament lamps and in 
fact rather exacting. 

So before school authorities commit them- 
selves to this type of lighting it would be well 
to canvass the whole matter rather carefully. 
Possibly newer developments in this art may 
change the picture later and to greater financial 
advantage. 


TAX EXEMPTION ON STUDENT TRANSPOR- 
TATION: Attention is called to the following 
correspondence on tax imposed by 3469 (f) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code, from which 
it appears that the amounts paid by students 
for transportation would not be subject to the 
tax imposed by section 3469 (a) if such 
amounts are not more than 35 cents for a one- 
way fare or if such amounts are paid for com- 
mutation or season tickets for season trips of 
less than thirty miles or for commutation tick- 
ets for one month or less. 


Treasury Department 
Internal Revenue Service 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
October 29, 1941. 
State of Wisconsin, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Capitol Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Attention: Mr. John Callahan, State Superintendent. 

Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated 
October 8, 1941, in which you requested to be ad- 
vised as to whether high school districts of the State 
of Wisconsin mentioned in your letter would be 
exempt from the tax imposed by Section 3469 (f) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

On receipt of your letter, same was forwarded to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, 
D. C., for a ruling. 

There is enclosed herewith a copy of the ruling 
received from the Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in regard to this matter, which is self- 
explanatory. 

It appears that the tax would apply on amounts 
paid by students for transportation, unless such 
amounts are not more than 35 cents, for a one-way 
fare, or if such amounts are paid for commutation 
or season tickets for single trips of less than thirty 
miles or for commutation tickets for one month or 
less. Respectfully, 

(Signed) FRANK J. KUHL, 
Collector. 
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MT-M 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Attention: MT:ST:RLB 

Reference is made to your letter dated October 10, 
1941, transmitting a letter dated October 8, 1941, 
from Mr. John Callahan, Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendent, in which it is stated that the high school 
districts of the State of Wisconsin are authorized by 
statute to provide transportation for students at a 
charge. Mr. Callahan requests to be advised whether 
amounts paid such districts are subject to the tax 
imposed by section 3469 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code as added by section 554 of the Revenue Act 
of 1941. You request a ruling in the matter. 

Section 3469 (b) provides that the tax imposed 
by subsection (a) shall not apply to amounts paid 
for transportation which do not exceed 35 cents, to 
amounts paid for commutation or season tickets for 
single trips of less than thirty miles, or to amounts 
paid for commutation tickets for one month or less. 

Therefore, the amounts paid by students for 
transportation would not be subject to the tax im- 
posed by section 3469 (a) of the Code if such 
amounts are not more than 35 cents for a one-way 
fare, or if such amounts are paid for commutation 
or season tickets for single trips of less than thirty 
miles or for commutation tickets for one month 
or less. 

(Signed) D. S. BLIss, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

cc Mr. Horner 
WP: ssm 





CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION— 
(Continued from page 210) 

A State Advisory Committee on the Citizen- 
ship Education Program is being set up at this 
time, and the following organizations and 
individuals will be represented on_ this 
Committee: 

Geo. P. Hambrecht, Director, State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education; Mrs. Harriet G. 
Deuss, Director, Community Service Programs, 
Work Projects Administration; Fred J. Schlot- 
feldt, District Director, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, Chicago, Illinois; Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor; Wisconsin Industrial Union 
Council; Wisconsin Manufacturers Association; 
State Defense Council; The American Legion; 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association; Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education; John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Schools; Frank Holt, Dean of 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Division; 
Farmers’ Equity Union; Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture. 

It is the hope of the national and _ state 
authorities concerned with Citizenship Educa- 
tion that all aliens who wish to become Ameri- 
can citizens may have educational opportuni- 
ties which will prepare them to pass their nat- 
uralization examinations and become informed 
on the duties and responsibilities of good 


citizenship. 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


WITH the coming of the Christmas season, 
there is a warmth, a joy, a renewing of 
hope, a rebirth of confidence within us. It is 
so true this year that the “world is too much 
with us’. We think in terms of commentators, 
radio, newspaper, idle talk, and discussion; the 
resulting confusion of all this diverse informa- 
tion leaves us in the bewildered state of not 
knowing what we really think and believe. The 
coming of Christmas with its festive spirit, with 
all of its spiritual significance is an inspiring 
change from the drab happenings in a® dis- 
turbed world. Down through all the centuries 
since the birth of the Christ Child the joyous 
message of “Peace on Earth, and Good Will 
to Men,”’ has brought a sense of inner peace 
and assurance to comfort those who are unable 
to understand the changing pictures the world 
so frequently presents to them. 

Peace—that is a magic word in 1941. Peace 
on Earth—and half of the nations on Earth are 
struggling with each other for supremacy, each 
convinced of the righteousness of its cause. 
Unless it is possible to look beyond the present 
to the hope for the future, the real meaning of 
the Christmas time would be taken from us. 
But war has racked the world many times in 
the nineteen hundred years since the first 
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Christmas, and this song of the angels has con- 
tinued to inspire a thoughtful and chastened 
people with its eventual hope for fulfillment. 
Somehow and sometime the forces of evil that 
cause the whole of a civilized world to pit 
neighbor neighbor, brother against 
brother, that inflicts needless suffering on the 
innocent, will be conquered. 

Many of us are smug in the troubles that 
beset the peoples of today. We lay the blame 
on the fanaticism of a leader far away from 
our shores. We forget that the wrongs of the 
world are caused by all the people who make 
up that world. Somewhere underneath all the 
unrest, all the dissatisfactions, there was a lack 
in human understanding that could permit the 
bitterness and the ambitions of a cause to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. As those respon- 
sible for the future of American youth, there 
should be a deal of introspective thinking and 
searching in our own souls as to why this can 
happen. 

The Christmas song of the angels presents 
a mandate for a peaceful world. As parents 
and teachers, we could not accept the premise 
that we would train our children for anything 
else but peacetime living. But we do have to 
consider the present as well as the future, and 


against 
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our task for the present should be a strong 
emphasis on good will to all men—a pervading 
spirit of tolerance that no religious, racial, or 
national hatred can destroy. Without the tol- 
erant spirit there can be no peace on earth. We 
have absorbed into our national life all types 
and kinds of people, but we are not yet a 
truly tolerant people. We have only to look 
about us to find full proof of that. According 
to our Declaration of Independence we be- 
lieved that all men were created equal, and 
while our own nation was the immediate con- 
cern of the founding fathers, we have lived in 
the belief that under the Divine plan all man- 
kind was entitled to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, whatever his color, whatever 
his race, or wherever he lived. We cannot up- 
hold these convictions to all the peoples of the 
world unless we, ourselves, are the living ex- 
amples of the very beliefs that our republic 
was founded upon. When we, in the home and 
the school, have thoroughly absorbed the ideal- 
ism of tolerant living and thinking, it will nat- 
urally follow that youth intrusted to our care 
will be imbued with a sense of brotherhood for 
all men. 

Peace and good will can not be a surface 
thing. It must come from an inner conviction 
of what is right and best for us and all people. 
The democracies have led their people in the 
belief that this is a basis for the pursuit of 
happiness. This leadership has fallen far short 
of perfection, but it is still the best way that 
the world has yet seen. The radio has done 
much to create a feeling of world fellowship. 
Everyone, even in the most secluded home in 
the most secluded section, may know all that 
transpires in the world, almost at the moment 
of its happening. This begets a kinship, and a 
feeling of responsibility for one’s brother 
wherever or whoever he may be. The world is 
bound more closely together today than ever 
before, despite present events which seem to 
rending and tearing it apart. 

We have before us at this Christmas time 
a tremendous trust to fulfill to the youth in 
our homes and schools. We cannot separate 
the work of the home from that of the school 
in the teaching of that fundamental belief of 
love for all mankind. In the midst of the 
preparations to meet the urgent necessities of 
present everyday living, we must look ahead to 
the future. We must look ahead to new citi- 
zens, trained in the simple and abiding prin- 
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ciples of our democracy, and inculcated with 
the faith of the founding fathers of this na- 
tion. We must look ahead to young men and 
young women strong in their belief of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of men, and strong in their 
conviction that the Christmas message ‘Peace 
on Earth and Good Will to All Men” is the 
key to human happiness and understanding. 

Let us renew and deepen our faith so that 
the understanding hearts of children today 
may bring joy to the world in the years that 
follow. 

Christine Scott 


President, Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


MEMBERSHIP REPORTS: Office records reveal 
a new “high” for early membership reports. 
A total of 17,274 were received at the State 
Office by November first of this year, while 
7,321 was the total for November 1, 1940. Of 
the 214 local associations reporting at this 
date, fifty showed a gain in membership, to 
date, over their total membership of last year. 
Of the fifty— 


10 reported a gain of 10% or more—8 reported 
a gain of 10% or more—24 reported a gain of 
20% or more—8 reported a gain of 100% or 
more. 


The 8 associations that have made the 100% 
gain are— 


Leland, Elm Grove; Prairie du Chien; Shore- 
wood Hills, Madison; Henry Clay, Whitefish 
Bay; Lincoln, Wauwatosa; Cleveland, Fond du 
Lac; South Ward, Waupun; Whitney, Green 
Bay. 


WASHINGTON TIPS— 
(Continued from page 209) 
ment of state legislation to provide actuarily 
sound, adequate teacher retirement systems. 
3. Federal financial assistance to the states for 
elementary and secondary schools to lessen 
inequalities of educational opportunity among 
and within the states. The needs for Federal 
funds are for general elementary and second- 
ary schools, for schools in defense areas, for 
meeting Federal Court requirements respect- 
ing salaries of Negro teachers, schools for 
children of migratory workers, schools for 
children of Federal employees residing on 
Federal properties, and program for persons 
16 years of age and over who have not at- 
tained a fourth-grade education (the mini- 
mum standard required under Selective 
Service regulations). 
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NEW WEA LOCAL UNITS ORGANIZED THIS FALL 





Three new local associations 
have been organized since Sep- 
tember. 


The first was the organization 
of Jefferson county teachers of 
which Mrs. Margaret Leahr, Water- 
town, is president. Next came the 
organization of the city teachers 
of Chilton with Marvin Hoffman 
as president. Then the Langlade 
Co. Local re-organized with Ber- 
nard McGrath as president. Shortly 
before the state convention Mar- 
quette county teachers organized 
with H. F. Hornby of Montello 
as president. 

We welcome these new units 
into the WEA working partner- 
ship. 

Waupaca county is planning an 
organization meeting for Decem- 
ber 5. Members of the state office 
or the committee on locals at- 
tended the first meetings. Only 
two counties do not have affiliated 
associations. 





What Our Teachers 
Are Thinking About 





The district conferences of presi- 
dents of local associations con- 
ducted by the Committee on Locals 
in September revealed at least a 
partial answer as to what prob- 
lems are uppermost in the minds 
of teachers. In an atmosphere of 
full and free discussion, presidents 
from all over the state presented 
their views regarding statewide as 
well as local problems and how 
the WEA might function in their 
solution. 

It is not surprising that matters 
of concern vary with geographical 
location, whether city or rural, and 
general economic status of areas. 
As a matter of interest to our 
readers, we enumerate some of the 
items which participants in the 
conferences brought up for dis- 
cussion. No attempt is made to 
classify them. 

1. Sick leave for teachers. Rep- 
resentative Assembly took 
action on this point. 





? 


>> 


10. 


6. 


Retirement 
relation to the extension of 
social security. 

Practice of some school 
boards to withhold part of 
salary until close cf year to 
force completion of con- 
tract. 

Contention that present high 
school transportation is un 
satisfactory. 

Local associations and com- 
munity chest campaigns. 
Desirability of unification of 
locals in each 
materials within the dis- 
tricts. 


Locals generally unaware of | 


assistance available from 
WEA office, such as speak- 
ers from central office, re- 
search data, etc. Testimonials 
offered by some upon effec- 
tive help obtained. 
Reorganization of executive 
committee of WEA. 
Proposed change in nomin- 
ating candidates for WEA 
offices and method of elect 
ing. Adopted by Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Tenure repeal and court 
test on contractual status. 


. What kind of a tenure law 


shall we strive for? How 
can we determine what sort 


of law teachers will sup- 
port? Reports from some 
conferences indicated great 
interest, whereas in some 


the presidents reported an 
apathetic attitude. 
President of a county asso 
ciation was of the opinion 
that a workable tenure law 
for rural teachers would fol- 
low the adoption of county 
school systems under county 
boards of education. 











SHORT-TERM LOANS AVAIL- 
ABLE—See p. 221 for interest 
schedule. 
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system and its | 





district and | 
provision for interchange of | 





13. 


20. 


ho 
> 


Availability of well-known 
speakers. A list has been 
prepared. 

Work of local associations 
in securing salary adjust- 
ments by using WEA re- 
search materials. Central 
office is constantly supply- 
ing data to_ individual 
localities 


Approved _ recently-initiated 
policy of publishing fewer 
formal research bulletins and 
publishing digests of same 
in the Journal so all teach- 
ers may have access to facts 
related to salaries and 
teacher welfare. 


Approved issuance of living 
cost data and want more 


Make Seniors in teacher 
training institutions more 
conscious of the state asso- 
ciation. Commended _ send- 
ing them April and May 
Journals, but felt that more 


should be de ne 


State should pay 50% of 
teachers salaries and should 
set up a minimum. salary 
schedule. 


Necessity for carrying on 
local public relations pro- 
grams. At conferences 
a major part of the evening 
was devoted to interchange 
of ideas on this problem 

Desirability of distributing 
materials and releases so lo- 
cal teachers will get them. 


some 


Legal counsel for the asso- 
ciation. 


Resolu 


Procedure of the 
tions Committee. 
Need for strong locals pro- 
gram. 

Importance of lay contacts, 
Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion, etc., should be ex- 
tended. 

Unanimous agreement favor- 
ing continuance of this type 
of conference 














A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAXATION 


Theth You! 


Query: “If you put a mama duck and five little 
ducks in a box and shake them, what do you have?” 

Answer: “A box of quackers.” 

Detour 

Professor: “Have you been through Calculus?” 

Freshman: “Not unless I passed through at night. 
I came all the way from Iowa, you know.” 

—Michigan Education Journal 
Illusionary Wealth 

“What's young Arthur doing now?” : 

“Riding about all day with his pockets full of 
money.” \ 

“Go on; has he come into a fortune?” 

“No; he’s a bus conductor.” 


A Fresh Approach 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you would run 
across the street and see how old Mrs. Brown is 
this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned and reported, 
“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your business how 
old she is.”’ 

Sure of One 

Constable (to auto tourist): “You're arrested. 
Come with me to see the jedge.”’ 

Autoist: ‘What law have I violated?” 

Constable: “I don’t know exactly which one, but 
I know you can't drive the hull length of Main 
street in this town without bustin’ at least one of 
em. 


Understanding Heart 

Husband: “I’m glad, dear, that you're impressed 
by all the explanations I have been giving you about 
banking and currency.” ; 

Wife: “Yes, darling. It seemed wonderful that 
anyone could know as much as you do about money 
without having any.” 

From Father to Son 

Father (facetiously): “Don't you think our son 
gets his intelligence from me?’ 

Mother: “He must. I've still got mine.” 


Might Need ‘Em 
“I'm stepping out in society. Tonight I'm having 
dinner with the upper set.” 
“The steak may be tough—better take the lower 
set, too.” 


Could Be 


Major: “What is a maneuver?” 
Recruit: “Something you put on grass to make 
it green, sir.”’ 
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No Sitting Bull 
“Can I get a room for three?’ 
“Have you a reservation?” 
“Do I look like an Indian?” 


A Division of Thought 
Lulu: “If you were half a man you'd take me to 
the circus tomorrow.” 
Buddy: “Honey, if I were half a man I'd be in 
the circus.” 


Bring on the Tourniquet 
Barber: “Was your tie red when you came in 
here ?”’ 
Customer: “No, it wasn't.”’ 
Barber: ‘'Gosh!”’ 


A Hard Situation 
Sweet young thing (after her first ride on a 
horse)—"'Gosh I can hardly believe anything filled 
with hay could be so hard.” 
S‘prise ! 
She: “So you met your wife at a night club? My, 
that must have been romantic.” 
He: “Huh! It was dangerous. She thought I was 
working at the office.” 


Good Reason 
“There hasn't been much stirring around this 
cafe.” 
“Why not?” 
‘Somebody stole all the spoons.” 
Bring It On 
Soph: “You ought to take chloroform.” 
Frosh: "Yeh? Who teaches it?” 
Is He Home From College? 
Look in your gas tank. If tank is empty, son is at 
home. 
Wire to college offering him $100. If no reply 
of acceptance within an hour, son is home. 
Count your best neckties. If none are missing, son 
is still at college. 
Ask neighbor's daughter. 


Of Some Use 
Skjold: ‘Has you son's college education been of 
any value?” 
Bjorn: “Oh, yes; it caused his mother to stop 
bragging about him.” 


Answer That One, Pop 
“Papa, what do you do all day at the office?” 
“Oh, nothing.” 
“Then how do you know when you're through?” 
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HO’S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


COMING EVENTS 

December 3l-January 1-2: National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 
New York City. 

February 13-14: Southern WEA Convention, 
Madison. 

February 21-26: American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco. 

March 19-21: Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

March 27: Northeastern WEA Convention, She- 
boygan. 

March 28: Wisconsin Elementary Principals Con- 
ference, Madison, 

June 28-July 2: Summer NEA, Denver, Colorado. 

July 8-10: World Federation of Ed. Ass’ns, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 








Hats off to Vernon Co.: For a number of years 
the county superintendent of Vernon Co. and her 
supervising teachers have plugged hard for the 
WEA, but every year they just fell short of a 100% 
record. But not this year! At the institute, held in 
Viroqua on Nov. 15, the teachers of the county 
signed up to a man (and woman). We know that 
a large share of the credit must go to Supt. Elsie 
Thompson and her supervising teachers, Esther O. 
Daffinrud and Helen M. Larson, who must have 
done a fine job of interpreting. the work of the 
association. To all responsible for this fine profes- 
sional achievement we say both ‘thanks’ and 
“congratulations”. 

Another evidence of excellent professional spirit 
in Vernon Co. comes to us through a news clipping, 
reporting a convocation last October between the 
members of the Vernon County Normal board and 
faculty, the county supervising teachers and county 
supt., members of the State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, and picked “master teachers” from Vernon and 
Crawford counties. The purpose of the conference 
was to coordinate the training and service work 
being done in the county. 


Delayed credit to Mr. Schmidt: Incident to pub- 
lication of “We Are Proud’ in the November 
Journal, we were so absorbed in the required state- 
ment regarding publication rights that we neglected 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. H. W. 
Schmidt of the Dept. of Public Instruction who gave 
it to us in the first place. On behalf of our readers, 
thank you, H. W. 


Active in conservation work: Principal George 
Baird of Suring, a leader in conservation activities 
in Oconto County, was recently elected president of 
the Oconto County Recreational Bureau, so if you 
want the latest dope of fishing and hunting in 
Oconto Co. contact George. 
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Mills, science teacher in 
is collaborating with 


Breaks into print: A. L. 
the Lake Geneva high school, 
Dr. E. D. Doyes of the school of education of Kan- 
sas University in the writing of a textbook to be 


entitled “Reflective Thinking of Scientific Think- 
ing’. Sounds a bit on the deep side, doesn’t it? 


From father to daughter: When Mary Keating, 
now teacher in Whitefish Bay high school, was a 
college freshman she received a letter from her 
father, James Keating, containing the following advice: 

“History is a big subject and often has more be- 
tween than in the lines. Be sure to go into cause 
and effect, and their relation to contemporary bis- 
tory of other countries. History is a restful subject 
and intensely interesting in discovering cause and 
effect. When studied narrowly by isolated facts, it 
is a memory subject but is not a mind developer. 
No nation developed alone and its history is so in- 
terwoven with that of other nations that one must 
have a broad perspective of the whole field as 
through a telescope. It is the telescope vision rather 
than the microscope that should be used at first 
glance, and from this the details worked out. And 
remember that the student is many times more 
responsible for his success than is the professor.” 

In view of historic developments since Mr. Keat- 
ing’s penned advice to his daughter, it is evident his 
plea for ‘telescope vision’’ was not only prophetic 
but sound. 


Central STC again broadcasts: The faculty and 
students of Central STC are again broadcasting 
regularly over station WLBL, Stevens Point, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement from Pres. Wm. C. 
Hansen's office. The work is done under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gertie Hanson, who is chairman of 
the radio committee of the faculty, and has had 
wide experience in the planning of radio programs. 
The weekly schedule is as follows: 

Monday—3:45 ‘“‘Come Read to Me’—Prof. Bur- 
roughs reading his own poetry. He solicits 
teachers in the high schools to send in poetry 
—and he'll read it on his program. 

Tuesday—3:30 “Music Appreciation Hour’’—spon- 
sored by the Alpha Kappa Rho—a musical or- 
ganization at the college. This program is su- 
pervised by Peter J. Michelsen, Band Director 
of the college. 

W ednesday—1:00 ‘‘The One O'Clock Musical”—A 
program of recordings. 
Thursday—3:30 “The College 

Michelsen, Director. 

Friday—3:00 “The Purple and Gold Hour”. A 
student production. 

Students of the college have charge of the work 
shop. They participate in script writing, production, 
technical work, and broadcasting. 

Much work is done in making records of voices 
in Prof. Burrough’s Speech Classes for the Freshmen. 


Band’’—Peter J. 
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Will you help her... 


against her worst enemy ? 


ER worst 
enemy? 
Tuberculosis! 
More people be- 
tween 15 and 45 
die from tuber- 
culosis than from 
any other disease! 


Yet tuberculo- 
sis can be wiped 
away. Since 1907 
your Local Tu- 
berculosis Asso- 
ciation has helped 
reduce the annual 
death toll from 
179 to 47 per | 
100,000. 














Join this fight! From now till 
Christmas send no letter, no card, 
no package without the Christmas 
Seal that fights Tuberculosis! 
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Wisconsin party at Haw-vard: Our NEA director, 
Charlotte Kohn, was one of the Wisconsinites who 
attended the Harvard conference for the elementary 
principals, after the Boston meeting of the NEA, 
and she reports that the Wisconsin crowd staged a 
real Wisconsin party, with about 100 in attendance. 
To give it a real Badger flavor cheese and crackers 
were served. Laura Keller, Milwaukee, acted as chief 
of reception, Charles Hewett and his wife, of Osh- 
kosh, were chief stewards, Maude Weaver, Wauke- 
sha, and Gladys Ihde, Oshkosh, were in charge of 
decorations, and Alice Byrne and Charlotte Kohn 
were “general managers’. Others who helped plan 
the event were Elsie Ackerman, Oshkosh, Abbie At- 
wood, Janesville, Meta Froelich, Appleton, Edith Mc- 
Eachron, Union Grove, Barton Rogers, Oconomowoc, 
Martha Sorensen, Appleton, Ethel Tower, La Crosse, 
and Rose Wuest, Appleton. 


One sick=10 days vacation for hundreds! Because 
one teacher attending a Jackson county teachers 
meeting at Black River Falls in late Oct. came down 
with scarlet fever, half the schools in the county 
were closed down for a 10 day precautionary period. 
The kids who were unlucky enough to have teach- 
ers who failed to attend the meeting or had already 
had scarlet fever “‘enjoyed’”’ ten more days of school- 
ing than the rest of the boys and girls in the county. 


West Salem dedicates new gym: Secretary of 
State Fred Zimmerman was the main speaker at the 
dedication of the new gym and auditorium recently 
added to the West Salem high school. 
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‘World’ federation meeting in Montreal: Since 
hostilities broke out in Europe the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations has found itself more 
and more reduced to a western hemisphere federa- 
tion, and recent meetings have been planned accord- 
ingly. Recently representatives of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation and the American members of 
the Board of Directors of the World Federation met 
and voted to hold the 1942 meeting in Montreal, 
Canada, on July 8-10. 

Miss Maybelle Bush of the State Department of 
Public Instruction is our state contact point with the 
World Federation, and she will keep us informed 
of program details as they are determined. 


Guidance conference at Whitewater STC: A guid- 
ance conference for high school students of White- 
water and the surrounding area was held at White- 
water on the evening of Nov. 18. It was conducted 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club and the pub- 
lic schools of Whitewater. The WEA had the 
pleasure of participating in the program, in the 
personage of Sec. O. H. Plenzke. 


Why spend more? It’s just a simple case of mathe- 
matics, but if you are in need of short term loans 
to pay back some of that Christmas money you are 
spending, consult the table on page 221. It tells a 
very important story with one clear conclusion: The 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union can save you a 
great deal of money if and when you have need of 
some operating capital. 


Another Powers book: R. A. Powers, teacher of 
agriculture in the Viroqua high school for the past 
21 years, is the author of a recently published text- 
book, ‘Practical Agriculture’. He has also written 
several booklets which present short cuts in the 
teaching of agriculture. 


Enjoying new quarters: The Independence school 
is enjoying the new six-room addition built this past 
year and in use last month. It provides a new band 
room, a large shop for the ag. dept., and four new 
class rooms. Not only has the physical plant been 
enlarged, but two new teachers have been added, 
one in the grades, and the other in the high school. 


Miss West re-elected: Miss Lois West, Milwaukee 
teacher, was re-elected president of the Wisconsin 
League of Classroom Teachers at the annual meeting 
held in connection with the state convention last 
month. Other officers are: Miss Maybelle Franzeen, 
Miss Matila Horn, and Miss Clementine Dolan, vice 
presidents; Miss Flora Jane Macdonald, secretary; 
and Harvard Smith, treasurer. 


Advance notice on retirement: Supt. R. A. Buell, 
Watertown, has announced his intention of retiring 
from active duty at the end of this school year. 


Switch jobs: Miss Hazel Calhoun was recently 
named supervising teacher of Green County, chang- 
ing jobs with Miss Margaret Baker, who will return 
to the normal school as teacher as soon as she re- 
covers from injuries sustained in an auto accident. 
Miss Alice Linehan, Tomah, is acting as substitute 
at the normal school until Miss Baker is able to 
return to work. 


Central ags. elect: V. C. Hendrickson, Stevens 
Point, was elected president of the Central Wisconsin 
Agricultural teachers the latter part of October. I. J. 
Corey, Wausau, was named secretary-treasurer. 
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Vets step down at Superior: Two veteran teachers 
in the Superior schools are leaving teaching this 
month. J. G. King, principal of the Cooper school 
and a member of the Superior faculty for the past 
41 years, resigns as of Dec. 19th, while Miss Jennie 
Gibson, East High school instructor, who has served 
the Superior schools for 20 years, also closes her 
pedagogical books this month. 


Goes to Washington: Rudolph Hanson, co-ordina- 
tor of the Superior Vocational school, has been put 
in charge of a nation-wide program to instruct 
youths in the shipbuilding trades. The project is un- 
der the direction of the NYA. 


Mear re-elected: The Wisconsin School Music as- 
sociation re-elected Edward Mear, Whitewater, as its 
president last month. H. C. Wegner, Waupun, is 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Parents really experience “school”: Many parents 
visit school during American Education Week, but 
few have the experiences of parents who attended a 
novel PTA meeting at Wausau junior high school 
eatly last month. They weren't just told how school 
operates, but actually followed a morning session, 
with conferences, discipline, and assignments carried 
out in realistic manner. They started in their home 
room, got instructions from the teacher, and “shoved 
off” for a round of classes, dental inspections, and 
reports to the office! 

It was a lot of fun for the 400 parents who par- 
ticipated, and also brought them in close contact with 
the school as it actually works. 


MTA scores in American Ed. W eek: This year the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Association had a very complete 
program planned for American Education Week. The 
work was done by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Annette G. West. Some of the highlights 
were: Three exceptionally fine radio broadcasts. On 
one, Supt. Milton C. Potter, Mayor Carl Zeidler, Dr. 
Ellis Jensen, executive secretary of the Milwaukee 
Round Table of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and Mrs. George W. Shores, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee City Council of PTAs, par- 
ticipated in a symposium on the need of cooperation 
to insure a strong America. The second broadcast 
was a classroom discussion between high school 
students on ‘Freedom For Strength’, with William 
Kesselman as moderator. On the last broadcast of 
the series Frank Stangel spoke on “Building Physi- 
cal Fitness”, and this was followed by a play en- 
titled ‘‘Health for All’, written by Miss Frances 
Jelinek, president of the Milwaukee TA, and her 
pupils. The play was put on by students of the An- 
drew Jackson school, under the direction of Mrs. 
Rose Mollica. 

The NEA movie trailer was used in nineteen of 
the Milwaukee theatres, with an audience of around 
85,000 persons. 

Other features of the observance included talks 
by pastors, invitations to parents to visit school, 
and informal contacts with many lay groups. Mem- 
bers of the committee assisting Miss West were 
William Kesselman, Mrs. Rose Mollica, Emma 
Hamann, Clara Sterk, and Ethel Molnar. 


From Janesville to “House Beautiful’: Many 
friends of Elizabeth Gordon, Janesville faculty mem- 
ber in 1928-29, will be interested to know that she 
was recently appointed editor-in-chief of House 
Beautiful magazine. 
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SEE BEAUTIFUL 


Only 


65% 


Round Trip* in 
Luxury Coaches 


$74.00 plus berth 


in Tourist Sleepers 
(Federal Tax not included) 
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California? It’s gay, thrilling...a land of enchant- 
ing contrasts that make it a sightseers’ paradise! 
Rugged mountains, giant forests, historic mis- 
sions, waving palms and sparkling blue seas... 
a year ’round vacationland that offers you a 
treasure of entertainment to suit every mood. 
Visit California either over the holidays or next 
summer. Remember, you can go whenever you 
choose and pay later, thanks to the “North 
Western’s” convenient installment credit plan! 


V PLAY GOLF on sporty public fee courses. 
V ENJOY a steamer trip to lovely Catalina. 
V VISIT the interesting old Spanish missions. 
Vy DINE at the movie stars’ favorite restaurants. 
yV THRILL to eating oranges right off the tree. 
VY TAKE IN the many exciting events of the great 
California Sun Festival. 
/ AND either coming or going, see famous 
Boulder Dam! 
* From Green Bay and points South. 


Special 14, 15 and 21-day Conducted Tours as low as 
$156.62, all expenses included—except Federal Tax. 


rie This Coupon Today! en 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager | 
Chicago and North Western Line. 
Dept. 125—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send complete free information on California. 
I should like to go © over the holidays () next summer. 


I 
l 
l 
I All-Expense Conducted Tours 

{ C) Travel Credit Plan Train-Auto Service 
I 

| 

I 

1 


Also include information on: | 
C) Stop-over at Boulder Dam | 


CHICAGO ano 
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ADDITIONAL 100%ERS TO DEC. 1, 1941 


Auburndale—Benton, Brooklyn, Brussels—Cam- 
bridge, Coleman S. G., Crandon H. §.—Darien, 
Deerfield, Door County—Eau Claire, Eau Claire 
County Rural & S. G. Schools—Grafton, Gratiot S. 
G., Green Lake County Normal— Hartland, Hazel 
Green, Hixton, Howards Grove- ot ancaster, Lena— 
Markesan, Milltown, Mineral Point, Milwaukee 
County, Mondovi, Muscoda—New Auburn—Plum 
City—Rock County, Rosholt—Shorewood, Shulls- 
burg, Sun  Prairie—Vernon County—Waterford, 
Wausau, Wautoma, Winnebago County. 


Burnett co. starts circuit library service: At the re- 
quest of Co. Supt. E. J. Adams the county is pro- 
viding funds for the support of a circuit library serv- 
ice among the rural schools of Burnett Co. For the 
past three years this work has been carried on by 
Supt. Adams and his staff without specific help from 
the county, but now the budget committee has seen 
fit to endorse the work. 


County discussion meetings: A news note from 
Grace Webb, supt. of the Jackson Co. schools, in 
forms us that the supervising teachers, Mrs. Pearl 
Rose and Miss Agnes Hanson, held a series of dis- 
cussion meetings with rural teachers of Jackson Co. 
the week of Oct. 20th. Was this where the scarlet 
fever scare took place, Miss Webb? Or maybe it 
was the evening meeting of Oct. 29th, when Miss 
Maybelle Bush of the State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion talked to the elementary teachers of Hixton, 
Taylor, Melrose, Squaw Creek, Ho-chunk-ga, Disco, 
Merrillan, Alma Center, and Black River Falls. 





Your Visit to el 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
® 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
fter Theater, except Mondays 


Music by Pog s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 























Have you seen the Pan-American Union stamps? 
The Pan American Union has issued a series of 24 
different “Know the Americas” stamps and album 
which should be of great interest to teachers. The 
stamps are in colors, each covering some phase in 
the history of the twenty-one republics of the western 
hemisphere. The album for mounting contains statis- 
tics of population, size, capitals, exports, etc. Orders 
should be directed to the Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the sponsoring organization. For or- 
ders of less than 20 sets the price is 15¢ per set; 
for orders in excess of 20 sets the price is 10¢ per 
set. This is a below-cost figure, made possible by 
the resources of the sponsoring organization. Please 
do not remit in stamps—send coins. 


Local talent rewarded: The art work of a former 
Fond du Lac student, W. Frederick Green, was re- 
cently purchased by the PTA of the Cleveland school 
and hung in the entrance. The canvas depicts a 
festival scene with children on a merry-go-round as 
the center of interest. Mr. Green, a former student 
at the U. of W., is now studying at the Layton art 
school in Milwaukee. 


Wisconsin teachers at regional conference: Wiscon- 
sin was well represented at the regional conference 
of the North Central division of the Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA, held at Chicago, Nov. 
21-22. The following teachers and schools were 
represented: 

Miss Charlotte Kohn, Miss Leila Stevens, and 
Miss Alma Sveum of Madison; Miss Marguerite 
Michi, Miss Meta Raasch, Miss Eileen Cantwell, and 
Miss Frances Jelinek of Milwaukee; Miss Margaret 
Scudder of Marinette; Miss Theodora Taras of La 
Crosse; Miss Maybelle Franseen of Mayville; Miss 
Flora Jane Macdonald of Ashland; and Mrs. Ruth 
Wehmhoff of Cedarburg. 


When does $12.96 equal $5.06?: Never, did you 
say? Oh, yes it does. If you borrow $150 for six 
months you have an equal obligation to pay the 
principal plus the interest, and that plus shows the 
great difference between dealing with finance com- 
panies and the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. 
For details of savings you can make through dealing 
with the WTCU see the table on page 221. Maybe 
our reasoning in the opening statement was a bit on 
the fourth-dimensional side, but if you follow our 
advice and borrow from the Credit Union you'll 
know we “know our oats” even if we are slightly 
“teched”” on equations. 


Latest bulletins from Platteville STC: Prof. C. E. 
Ragsdale, U. of W., spoke to the seniors recently on 
the function of a teacher in a teacher-pupil learning 
situation—the Pioneer Gleemen, under the direction 
of B. M. Carlson, warbled their way through a short 
tour the last day of Nov. and the first two days of 
this month—Welcome to Ray Murray, Cornell grade 
and former teacher at Kearney, Neb., who has taken 
over the duties of Dr. Richard E. Moody as 
economics and poultry instructor—The Pioneers are 
still hanging on to the traditional “Brown Derby”, 
as a result of a 20-0 football win over Oshkosh— 
Dr. Rachel Salisbury was on the program of the 
Nat. Council of English Teachers in Atlanta, Georgia 
over Thanksgiving. She spoke on Thinking ‘the Way 
to Sentence Strength—The college sponsored a 
Safety Conference at Platteville on Nov. 4. The gen- 
eral chairman was H. J. Schantz. Various representa- 
tives of industry and safety organizations spoke. 
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Schoolmen on Joint Committee program: Several 
Wisconsin school administrators, as well as Leroy 
Peterson and Roy Ragatz of the WEA staff, par- 
ticipated in a workshop of the Joint Committee 
on Education in Wisconsin at Oconomowoc, Nov. 
26. The theme of +the day’s program was ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Defense and for the Peace’. The after- 
noon session was presided over by O. A. Swanson, 
president of the Oconomowoc Local of the WEA. 
The main feature of the afternoon program was a 
symposium composed of Mrs. Edgar Buzzell, state 
rural chairman of the AAUW, Barton Rogers, 
president of the Wisconsin Elementary Principals 
association, Winston Brown, county supt. of the 
Waukesha county schools, O. Lindholm, principal 
of the Waukesha Vocational school, and Supt. 
Russell Lewis, Waukesha. At the conclusion of 
the symposium the WEA representatives discussed 
some of the problems confronting education in 
light of present financial trends, and some of the 
improvements which have been made in the rural 
education of late years. 

The feature of the evening’s program was a 
splendid address given by Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, 
speaking on “Democracy and Education”. 





WHY PAY MORE? Attention of all teachers (es- 
pecially those new in teaching, who may not know 
of this service through the WEA) is called to the 
savings which can be enjoyed if you borrow through 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union instead of 
through commercial finance companies. Just compare 
the figures on the table below—it’s the best kind of 
a “sales story’ and one which has meant important 
savings to the hundreds of Wisconsin teachers who 
have borrowed through the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union. 

TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$150 

C - 


Extent F.C. Gels a Pc. €.8. PG Co. 
of Loan 6 Mo. 6 Mo. 8 Mo. 8 Mo. 10 Mo. 10 Mo. 


$25 ..$ 2.24 $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $3.60 $1.40 
Was S58 1.75 5.84 wa 7.20 2.75 
is .. G48 2.64 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 
100 .. 9.08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 
125 .. S14 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 
130... 32.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.96 


For further information write the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union, Room 409, Insurance Building, 






Oosterhous heads junior high group: A. G. Ooster- 
hous, principal of the Roosevelt Junior High school, 
Appleton, was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Junior High School Administrators association this 
fall. Other officers are Louis Leak, Ft. Atkinson, 
vice-president; and Harrison Wood, Racine, secretary- 
treasurer. 








$114.75 


From Chicago 


Streamliner to 
Jacksonville. Sight- 
seeing by motor 
coach throughout 
Florida. Includes 
meals, rooms at 
deluxe hotels, 
sightseeing. 


CALIFORNIA 
TOUR 
Dec. 22-Jan. 4 


Spend Christmas in 
California! Goand 
return by deluxe 
streamliner El Cap- 
itan. Leave Chi- 
cago December 
22nd, return Jan- 
uary 4th. See Los 
Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, Pasadena, Tournament of 
Roses, Catalina Island, Movie Stars’ Homes and 
Studios. Two glorious weeks. Includes meals, 
hotel accommodations, sightseeing. $144.50 (from 
Chicago). 


HAPPINESS TOURS 











Chicago 


Suite 1614 39 S. State St. 
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A NEW ERA IS AT HAND— WE WANT MORE GOOD TEACHERS — WRITE US 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 


890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 











20th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 








Write, 


WE HAVE THEM! 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.—ATlantie 6763 
Wire or Call 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 








” PARKER 


HAVE YOU USED OUR SPLENDID SERVICE? WRITE OR SEE US SOON 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
Member Nati. Assn. Teachers Agencies 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
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TEXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Too often units in social studies devoted to units 
of local government are of such a general character 
that the student derives little benefit from them, and 
so we are especially pleased to make note of a recent 
publication by a Wisconsin school man, E. P. Rosen- 
thal, instructor of social sciences at Boys’ Tech H. &., 
Milwaukee, entitled The County Unit of Local Gov- 
ernment (195 pp. $1 per copy for orders of 5 or 
less; $.80 per copy for orders of more than 5, pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin School Press, Mineral Point, 
Wis.). 

Mr. Rosenthal has made a study of local govern- 
ment for many years, and this book is part of the 
product of his research (he intends to publish similar 
books on other units of government later). Through- 
out the book is extremely practical, and gives the 
pupil a good insight into the workings of the various 
branches which make up county governmental organi- 
zation. The book is so planned that problems can 
be assigned pupils, and aids are presented to organize 
the teaching materials on the basis of actual organi- 
zation and function of government. County rela- 
tionships to industry, commerce, public service, and 
social, economic, and political conditions are care- 
fully shown. 

The main part of the book is broken up into four 
sections: Governmental Relationships (county to 
state, town, and city); County Administration (11 
main county offices from county board to register of 
deeds) ; The County As a Centralizing Agency (re- 
lief, courts, highways, health, education) ; and Local 
Governmental Trends (how county officials should 
be chosen, the merit system, suggested reforms). 

Three closing sections deal with broad exploratory 
projects, probate regulations, and an explanation of 
the National Association of County Officials. 

The book is not restricted to Wisconsin in any 
sense of the word, but the importance of county 
organization in our state makes the work of great 
importance to school people. There surely is a place 
for a book of this kind, and we feel sure those who 
use it will be pleased with its practical approach and 
obvious care in preparation. 

Mr. Rosenthal tells us orders can be sent to him, 
direct, or to the Wis. School Press at Mineral Pt. 


This fall the Iroquois Publishing Co. has presented 
a 1941 edition of their Abrams & Thurston World 
Geography. While we often shudder at the ease with 
which books are “revised’’ to stimulate sales we 
heartily concur in constant revisions of geography 
texts in this age of shifting boundaries and economic 
balances. This basal text for the seventh and eighth 
grades is presented in a very simple and appealing 
style, with special emphasis on the economic factors 
in international problems. Pupils are thus led to an 
intelligent consideration of world affairs and a clear 
understanding of the great changes which are taking 
place in the world today. The maps that are used 
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are simple, easily read, and easy to interpret. A 
workbook is available with this text. For further in- 
formation on prices and descriptive material address 
the home office, at Syracuse, N. Y., or the Wis. rep.: 
F. W. Schaefer, 3022 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee. 


Late in the summer we received a lot of new ma- 
terial from the Macmillan Co. Some of it was men- 
tioned in the Sept. Journal. Because of limited space 
we failed to make note of three new workbooks in 
the Clark and Cushman Self-Help Number Series: a 
primer, Number Play, 32¢; first grade, In Number 
Land, 32¢; and second grade, Numbers at Work, 
36¢. All three books are ideally planned to teach 
number concepts in relationship to the normal growth 
of children. 


The Wisconsin Motor Vehicle department has is- 
sued a great deal of worthwhile material on Safety, 
which can be used advantageously in schools. An- 
other agency doing a fine job of preparing safety 
materials for the future operator of an automobile is 
the American Automobile Ass’n. We recently re- 
ceived an interesting little “Guide for Teaching 
Traffic Safety, Grades 1-9”, published by the AAA 
in Washington, D. C. It gives the teacher many val- 
uable suggestions to follow, and we suggest that if 
you are an urban teacher interested in the subject 
you contact your local AAA office and inspect a copy. 
If there is no AAA office in your locality you can 
secure further information on the Guide by writing 
the AAA office in Washington, D. C.—the address 
is Penn. Ave. at 17th St. 


It is always rather difficult to give an accurate and 
comprehensive ‘review’ of testing programs. While 
we are not attempting to give a professional evalua- 
tion of tests we wish to call your attention to the 
recent Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, pub- 
lished by the Houghton—Mifflin Co. These tests were 
prepared by H. F. Spitzer, assistant professor of edu- 
cation and principal of the high school run in con- 
nection with the University of Iowa. Other faculty 
members who worked in cooperation with Prof 
Spitzer are Ernest Horn, Maude McBroom, H. A. 
Greene, and E. F. Lindquist. 

These tests are the outgrowth of many years of 
experimentation in the schools of Iowa. In 1935 a 
comprehensive battery of tests in the basic skills in 
reading, work-study, language, and arithmetic was 
developed for grades 6, 7, and 8. The popularity of 
the program in Iowa prompted the authors to extend 
the testing program to grades 3, 4, and 5. 

In commenting upon the outstanding features of 
these tests the publishers emphasize that the Iowa 
Every—Pupil Tests test the power to do, or the abil- 
ity to use knowledge. They are designed to show not 
only pupil weaknesses but also where the instruction 
is weak. If it is an instructional weakness the tests 
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are supposed tashow whether it is due to inadequate 
texts and references, or to weak teaching or a cur- 
ricular fault. A Manual of Interpretation used in 
conjunction with the tests outlines, both in general 
and in detail, suggestions for remedial teaching. 

One very important feature of this testing program 
is that each test is new annually. This makes it pos- 
sible for a school system to compile reliable perma- 
nent records of the progress of individual pupils and 
of progressive successes (and failures!) of instruc- 
tion. All this is done by use of the Cumulative Rec- 
ord Form for each pupil. The one form is used from 
year to year, with a new mask used annually. In this 
way the pupil’s record appears as an easily read 
profile. 

It is hard to adequately describe the details of the 
test, but we suggest that you write for a descriptive 
folder. Address your inquiry to either the Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Chicago, or one of the two Wis. repre- 
sentatives: H. A. Whipple, of Waterloo, or Kermit 
L. Stolen, 444 Lake St., Eau Claire. 

Net prices of the materials are as follows: (Com- 
plete batteries each include 25 of each of the four 
tests, and all material needed for the administration 
and scoring of the tests) Complete Elementary Bat- 
tery, Grades 3-5 $3.75; Advanced Battery, Grades 
6-8 $4.00. Tests can also be purchased separately, 
25 per packet: Elementary Battery: Test A (Silent 
Reading Comprehension) $1.15; Test B, (Work-— 
Study Skills), $1.15; Test C, (Basic Language 


Skills), $1.15; Test D, (Basic Arithmetic Skills), | 
$1.15. Advanced Battery: Test A (Reading Compre- | 


hension), $1.25; Test B (Work-Study Skills), $1.25; 
Test C, (Basic Language Skills), $1.25; Test D, 
(Basic Arithmetic Skills), $1.25. 


Schools which encourage student clubs in photog- 
raphy, handicrafts, etc., will find a recent publication 
of Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. of interest. 
It is How To Make It (A Book of Crafts), 243 pp., 
$3. The book is exactly what the name implies—a 
book written for those who like to make things with 
their hands. It suggests many projects which would 
be practical in student clubs, and each project is well 
illustrated with photographs, drawings, and graphs. 
Sections of the book deal with model building, work- 
ing with tin cans, making linoleum block prints, 
kites, garden craftwork, novelties made of wood, 
things to make for Christmas, and so forth. It’s an 
excellent book to have around in the school library, 
as it will stimulate the imagination of many students 
and also form the basis of good group projects. 
Order direct from the publishers, or through your 
local book store. 


A recent publication of Little Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton is a pictorial history of invention, published un- 
der the title From Man to Machine (160 pp., $2.50). 
It is one of the most completely illustrated books 
(done in offset printing) to reach our desk this fall. 
Aimed at students of junior and senior high school 
it would be a fine addition to any school library as 
interesting and exciting reference material. By use 
of profuse illustrations and well-written text the 
chief inventions of our machine age are made not 
only understandable but absorbingly interesting. 
Students of American history or economics would be 
especially interested in the contents, though any stu- 
dent could profit by reading the book. Not only are 
the inventors introduced to the reader, but the work- 
ings of the first machines are described by maps, 
charts, and graphs. The emphasis is placed on what 
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YOU'LL WANT these NEW “A” 
Listed Books on the 1942-1944 
Wisconsin Township Library List 


Number Price 
8067--BADGER TALES, Clara L. Tutt, 
| ee oh Ee ae See $0.75 


Every Wisconsin child should read this book. It 
tells in fascinating style the story of a great state 
from the Early Ages up to the Present. Authentic 
pictures. May be read easily by any child with an 
average fourth grade reading ability. 


8109—PABLO OF MEXICO, Yeaton, 


Lb: | a a tel ni ee ee tenes eemoens we 24 
“Child life’ in Mexico is told in this delightful 
story about Pablo, a little Mexican boy. Gives an 
accurate picture of our neighbors south of the 
border. Colorfully illustrated. Gr. 1-2-3. 
8191—_TUBBY, TINY, AND TOP, Brown, ‘ 
| eS ae a Se 
A delightful book about bear cubs in their natural 
habitat. Appealing pictures. Gr. 1-2. 
8198—DOWN BY THE SEA, Coplan, 
Stokes and Minor, 1941 ___- seve 
Two children’s happy day at the seaside and what 
they learned about sea and shore life. Four-color 
illustrations. Gr. 2-3. 
8202—GOOD TIMES AT THE FARM, 
Caroline DeKelver, 1940 - oe ee 
8230—GOOD TIMES IN THE CITY, 
Lamoreaux and Lee, 1940 — 
8242--GOOD TIMES IN WINTER, Agnes 
Sanders, 1940 —--- see Cae 
These stories relate wholesome experiences, haying 
and apple gathering time at the farm; interesting 
experiences in a large city; sleighing and indoor 
winter fun. Gr. 1-2. 
82338—BOB AND JUDY AT PLAY, Bere- 
nice Maloney, 1939 - one. 
8234—JUDY’S BAND, Berenice Maloney, 
1940 : eee. ——— 
8245—-AT DON’S FARM, Ulery, 1940 __ .20 
8246—JUDY’S BOAT TRIP, Ulery, 1939  .20 


These stories are childlike but informational; 
fascinating episodes about Bob and Judy, their 
pets, and their friends. Judy has her own toy 


band; Bob and Judy visit Don at a poultry farm; 
Judy has a boat trip. Gr. 1-2. 

8237—RED FEATHER’S HOME COM- 

ING, Payne and Driggs, 1940 .69 

Book III in the popular Red Feather Series. 
While returning to his own people Red Feather 
meets the early settlers of the Mississippi \ alley 
and takes part in the conflict between the English 
and the French. Gr. 3-4-5. 


8220—OUR HIAWATHA LAND, 1940 __ 1.80 
Historical travelogue of the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula. 200 illustrations. Gr. 6-7-8. 

7571—_HEALTH STORIES AND PRAC- 

TICE, 1941 —_..... eee 


7572—HEALTH BY DOING, 1941 ____- 75 


7573—BUILDING FOR HEALTH, 1941 .75 
7574THE BODY AND HEALTH, 1941 .75 


Up to the minute editions of the most popular 
health books in the United States today. Stress 
safety. Gr. 3-4-5-6. 


See these books in your 
Superintendent’s Office. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








the machines will do rather than mechanical details 
of how they operate. 

It certainly impresses one that great progress has 
been made in the last century! For descriptive litera- 
ture write the home office or to Paul J. Newman, 
4751 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 


Here’s something new and novel in an attempt to 
get our young people better acquainted with other 
peoples of the western hemisphere. It’s a colorful 
and interestingly written series of “Pictorial Geog- 
raphies’’, written by Marguerite Henry, illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese (who has gathered many laurel wreaths 
in these columns for his illustrations of children’s 
books), and published by Albert Whitman and Co., 
of Chicago. Each book is small (514” x 8”—28 pp.) 
but is well-bound and inexpensive (50¢). Each book 
consists of simple stories of how the people in a 
single country live, their customs, their economic ac- 
tivity, etc. The countries described: Chile, Mexico, 
Panama, West Indies, Alaska, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Canada. Aimed at children of the middle grades— 
particularly grades 3-4. Order direct, or thru your 
local book store. 


Two years ago the John C. Winston Co., published 
an excellent civics text for junior high school, en- 
titled Democracy At Work. Now there is a work- 
book to accompany this text. In addition to the usual 
workbook features it has one unique point: each 
chapter is introduced by an appropriate and stimu- 
lating article quoted from such magazines as “Readers 
Digest’, ‘Fortune’, etc. Questions, discussions, and 
activities follow, to stimulate student interest. Each 
chapter ends with a self-test. If interested contact 
the Wis. rep.: Harry J. Gibson, Box 530, Madison. 
The workbook is 124 pp. and sells at 72¢ list. 


Several times we have called attention to the Row 
Peterson series of citizenship texts written by Chester 
S. Williams and Dr. John W. Studebaker, entitled 
Our Freedoms. Last October a new book in the ser- 
ies was released under the title “The Ways of Dic- 
tatorship”. As one might have reason to suspect the 
book is designed to help the reader understand the 
ways of modern, totalitarian dictatorships. The 
authors have obviously appreciated the fact that we 
all take democratic living for granted, as they have 
placed special emphasis on near-at-hand situations. 
“The Ways of Dictatorship’ is not a textbook to 
be studied in segments, but is designed to throw 
light on many different subjects, such as_ history, 
government, literature, and sociology. The price is 
the same as other books in the series: 48¢ list. 


Order from the company, at Evanston,ll., or through 
the Wis. rep.: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St., 
Fond du Lac. 


U.S. Office of Ed. preaches hemispheric solidarity: 
A recent addition to the series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education under the 
title Education and National Defense is “Hemi- 
sphere Solidarity” (23 pp. 15¢) to be used as a 
teacher's guide for senior high school students, as a 
sort of a “springboard” for other reading on South 
America. The pamphlet covers such subjects as prod- 
ucts of the South American countries, business, re- 
sources, and an excellent bibliography for further 
reading. 

“Hemisphere Solidarity” is the sixth pamphlet in 
the series prepared to help teachers plan effective 
work in classroom studies devoted to defense prob- 
lems. Other pamphlets in the series are: ‘“What the 
Schools Can Do’, ‘‘Home Nursing Courses in High 
Schools”, ‘Education Under Dictatorships and in 
Democracies’, “Democracy in the Summer Camp”, 
and “How Libraries May Serve’. The price of each 
pamphlet is 15¢, with a 25% discount on all orders 
for 100 copies or more sent to one address. Re- 
quests should be mailed to the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Democratic lessons for high school students: As a 
part of their American Youth series, edited by 
Thomas H. Briggs, the Macmillan people have re- 
cently published a book aimed at high school students 
entitled The Meaning of Democracy (Russell and 
Briggs, $1.48). The purpose of the book is to en- 
courage the student to study this thing called 
democracy. 








Announcing a New Actual and Factual 
Textbook on 


The County Unit of Locai Government 


Exploratory ques- 
tions 
Up to the minute 


Seven sections 
['wenty-five chapters 
Two hundred pages 
Probate regulations Illustrated 
Adapted to state graded and secondary 
schools—citizenship and Americanization 
groups. 
$1 per copy for orders of 5 or less—80¢ per 
copy in orders of more than 5 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL PRESS 
2530 N. 52nd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GINGER! 


J. JONES 
M.D. 


. 


I'd like to get a local anaesthetic. Report 
cards came out today. 
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Our good St. Nick is on his way; 
His prancing steeds are near. 
We hear the sound of silver bells; 
His sleigh is almost here. 

A load of gifts is stored for all 
Securely in ‘his pack, 

For he travels like the lightning, 
When his whip goes—CRACK! 


Through all the year with plane and saw 
He worked in his wondrous shop; 

So much there was for him to do, 
That he never dared to stop; 

But when the gifts were all complete 
They made a mighty stack. 

He will surely bring them with him 
When his whip goes—CRACK! 
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When His Whip Goes Crack 
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Now when we light our Christmas tree. . 
Oh, what a glorious sight! 

With countless waxen candles lit, 
And buming there so bright. 

Our good old friend will load it down, 
There will surely be no lack; 

He always keeps his ‘promise, 
When his whip goes—CRACK! 


So hang your stockings, large and small, 
Convenient in a row, 

For they will look so tempting when 
They're filled from top to toe. 

Our generous Saint will never fail; 
He has a curious knack 

Of giving right good measure, 
When his whip goes—CRACK! 


Grade Teacher 





WIZARD. A school favorite. 
Handy, quick-emptying shavings 


Stop, Double Bearings and extra 
Gutters. Attractive olive Aj] sizes of pencils. Nickel 


each $3.60 








Automatic PENCIL SHARPENERS 


: , MAKE WRITING 
Yee. EASIER 


and EASIER to Read 


School and business executives 
find Automatic Equipment speeds 
and simplifies ‘operations’. Plenty 
of handy sharpeners avoids time 
loss . . . improves written 
work and notes . . . cuts 
down errors. AUTOMA- 
TIC’S famous cutters .. . 
deeply undercut for better 
edge and free escape of 
shavings . . . insure long life and 
trouble-free service. Models for 
every purpose and price. 





GIANT. Famous low-priced 
machine handling all size 
pencils. Includes Pencil Stop. 
Extra large heavily nickeled 
receptacle 

Price, each $1.42 










all-steel construction. PREMIER. Popular low- 
priced mechanical feed mod- 
Point adjuster, Pencil el. Sharpening stops when 
point is formed. No waste 


opera 


finish. 
Price, each $2.00 














There is a 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER 


to meet every requirement 


For clothing storage, the Durabilt Lockers best suited to schools 
and gymnasiums are the specially equipped full length or Single 
Tier lockers (illustrated at left) either recessed in the walls, on 
concrete bases, or free standing on legs. Where Single Tier lockers 
are not desired, we recommend the use of Double Tier Lockers. 
Multiple Tier Lockers, or ‘Box’ Lockers are ideally adapted to 


storage of gym suits, books, sewing materials, etc. 





Catalog and Prices Sent at Your Request 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








